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THE “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” PICTURES above show you how 
unsanitary and costly rubbish problems, in housing areas over the 
nation, are being eliminated with the clean, rodent proof and low cost 
Dempster-Dumpster System. A system that incorporates large steel 
specially designed and built Dempster-Dumpster Detachable Containers. 
Each big container replaces scores of conventional cans. In one housing 
group 15 such containers replaced 415 trash cans plus 345 underground 
receptacles. These big containers have self-latching doors. They are 
opened by the tenants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing up the 
trash. This eliminates odors, rats, scattering of trash by winds and 
scavengers and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Reductions in collection costs have ranged from 50 to 90 percent 
in housing projects where the Dempster-Dumpster System has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is due to the elimination 
of conventional trash cans having a high repair and frequent replacement 
cost. Without question, this system is the most sanitary and lowest cost 
method of refuse collection ever devised for housing areas. Ask us to 
send you Folder No. 300 with complete information and fully illustrating 
this modern refuse collection method for housing and apartment areas. 

; A Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
AS SHOWN ABOVE, a container, 
when filled, is picked up, hauled, 
emptied and then returned by the 
hydraulically operated Dempster- 
Dumpster, which with only one man, 


ber of containers, one after another,  DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 566 Shea Bldg., KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 
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LAST DRUM 
LUMINALL 


CONCRETE 
FLOOR PAINT 


BASEMENTS 


Decorates and preserves in- 
terior and exterior concrete 
floors, patios, primed wood 
porches and decks. Dries 
dust-proof in 40 minutes, 
walk-proof in an hour, traffic- 
proof overnight! Fast, easy 
application with brush, roll- 
er, floor brush. No special 
washes or etching needed. 
Nonflammable! Eight popu- 
lar colors that wear like iron, 
last for years! 








GARAGES 


FREE 62-CHIP COLOR CHART 

Features Luminall Concrete Floor Paint, 
Satin Luminall and Ready-to-Use Luminall 
for walls, ceilings, trim; Outside Luminall 
for exterior masonry, asbestos shingles and 
siding. Write today for your free copy. 


LUMINALL PAINTS wep. 107 


3617 SOUTH MAY STREET - - - = = CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Newark 5 ° Dallas 7 ° Los Angeles 1 
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Why Faucets Leak 


Faucet washers, when fastened with 
TOO LONG or SHORT screws as in 
“9 out of 10” replacements by best me- 
chanics — quickly work loose, destroy 
themselves! 

“SEXAUER" finds 
the answer —after 


Note Nylon plug — — locks 
screws automatically 





34 years research 
Now, NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” SELF- 
LOCK screws, 
with expanding 
NYLON PLUG 
imbedded in the 
threads, fasten 
and lock at correct 
depths AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
hold faucet washer 
firmly. Made of 
rust and corrosion 
resisting Monel, 


Ale 


Sy. 








heads won't twist 





Note Fibergias backing — 
resists closing squeeze 


off, screw slots 
won't distort; they 


can be used over and over. 
When installed with NEW Pat’d. 


“Sexauer” EASY-TITE faucet washers, 


this combination outlasts past faucet 
repairs “6 to 1”! 
EASY-TITES are made of super- 


tough, pliable duPont compound 
(neither rubber nor fibre) to withstand 
super-hot water and make tight even on 
worn, corroded seats. They are further 
reinforced with a vulcanized layer of 
Fiberglas to resist distortion and split- 
ting from shut-off squeeze. 
The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 

As authenticated by Hackensack, N. J. 
Water Co. and American Gas Associa- 
tion, stopping just ONE pin-hole 
(1/32") size leak can water 
waste 8,000 gal. monthly. Stopping a 
hot water.faucet “drip” can result in 
water and fuel saving of over $7.58 
QUARTERLY—plus material and labor 
costs and costly fixture replacements! 

That’s why thousands of Government 
Agencies, Housing Projects, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Schools, Manufacturers, Ho- 
tels, Realties and Utilities country 
wide—look to“SEXAUER” Technicians 
skilled in plumbing maintenance know- 
how. They are trained to determine 
stock levels thru complete SURVEYS 
of actual fixtures in service and to in- 


reduce 


stall stock systems that avoid over- 
stocking and shortages. 
NEW SELF-LOCK SCREWS and EASY- 


TITE faucet washers are just part of 
the “SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools 

A “SEXAUER"” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW, 126 pg. 
Catalog H available and gladly consult 
with you regarding your plumbing 
maintenance problems without obliga- 
tion. Write today! 





Gentlemen: 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-66 


2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y 


Please send me a copy of 
NEW, 126 page Catalog H. 


your 


My name Title 


| Company or Institution 


I, 
Lncseapiaieigsiuiaatetimadmdaneimead 


Zone State 






word $s LEADING Spec 


aiisTe 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


REPAIR PARTS 
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REHABILITATION STARS IN "314" 
GRANTS FOR TWO MAJOR CITIES 


Rehabilitation was underscored in 
two grants approved in May by the 
Urban Renewal Administration un- 
der section 314 of the Housing Act 


of 1954. The grants—$179,925 for 
Philadelphia and $150,000 for New 
York City—represent the largest so 
far approved under the program. 


Philadelphia. With the help of the 
federal grant, Philadelphia will 
launch an intensive study, expected 
to cost about $277,000, into the prob- 
lems involved in stimulating and as- 
sisting citizens to undertake volun- 
tary rehabilitation of their dwellings. 
Specific aims: (1) to determine what 
level of rehabilitation can be ob- 
tained on a voluntary basis; (2) to 
find out what methods of citizen ac- 
tion are most effective; (3) to ascer- 
tain how much and what type of 
support is needed from public bod- 
ies. 


The study will be conducted in 
four neighborhoods, varying in char- 
acter from a substantially sound dis- 
trict that is just now becoming blight- 
ed to an area where rehabilitation is 
feasible only as a supplement to 
large-scale redevelopment. The city 
will cooperate with citizens organi- 
zations in these neighborhoods by 
supplying them with basic informa- 
tion on conditions, by making com- 
munity improvements, and by solv- 
ing family relocation problems. The 
records and activity in each area 
will be analyzed and an evaluation 
made of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, for the project as a whole 
and for each specific neighborhood. 
The final report is to include de- 
tailed recommendations as to how 
other cities might best carry out 
similar programs. 


New York. On the heels of a truce 
pact between federal and New York 
City housing officials (see page 214) 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
on May 18 approved a section 314 
grant that will enable the city to 
undertake a_ rehabilitation-geared 
study. The plan is to investigate all 
dwellings in a 20-block area and, on 
the basis of findings, establish a re- 
habilitation project in a five- or six- 
block section. New York City’s share 
in financing what is estimated at a 
$225,000 undertaking is $75,000. 
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@ No manual handling—COM- 
PLETELY SAFE. Motor does work 
@ Open winding of outer member 
permits the cable to feed in and 
out easily—even through “P” 
traps 

@ Non-helixing because cables 
are wound in opposite directions 
@ Dual cables tied together— 
easily pulled back if one breaks 
@ Instant, snap lock cable con- 
nectors 


Recommended by New York 
City Housing Authority 





Now...an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE 


in Sewer and drain cleaning 





>. . with dual cable that 
self-feeds both in and out, 
completely eliminates 
manual handling 


Adaptable to longer runs, harder stoppages 


The Ohio Tool and Engineering Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


e@ 8 foot cable sections permit 
work in small spaces, cost less 
to replace 

@ Runs up to 250 feet 

@ New power unit weighs less, 
develops more power. Has oil 
bath gears, ball bearing construc- 
tion throughout 

@ Present Electric Eel outfits are 
easily converted 

© Complete set of cleaning tools 
available for lines 3” to 16” 


Write Dept. JH today 
for full details. 








The plan represents a small-size 
version of a 200-block study origin- 
ally envisioned by Mayor Wagner. 
However, in March, the mayor said 
he thought the 200-block area was 
“probably too large . . . for an ex- 
periment as yet untried any place in 
this country.” The city then applied 
for the 20-block study. 

James Felt, chairman of both the 
city planning commission and an 
urban renewal committee organized 
last February to take charge of the 
study, has described the area to be 
investigated as “a mixture of the bad 
with the good . . .” If the neighbor- 
hood were left alone, he said, “the 
bad might be expected to drag down 
the good. With our proposed study, 
we hope to work out a plan for im- 
proving the bad to bring it up to the 
standard of the good.” 

First step in the study will be to 
have trained census takers conduct 
a housing and population survey to 
find out the actual needs of the peo- 
ple living in the area. Once the 
study of the 20-block area is com- 
pleted, it is the city’s intention to 
select what has been proven to be the 
most suitable five- or six-block area 


for a pilot rehabilitation program 
and, this area will undergo still more 
intensive investigations. Specifica- 
tions and cost estimates for typical 
structures found fit for rehabilitation 
will be made and a detailed plan 
developed for upgrading the neigh- 
borhood. 

The city has hired Brown and 
Guenther, architectural consultants, 
and Audit and Surveys, Inc., to help 
carry through the work, which is ex- 
pected to take about six months. In- 
formation developed will be made 
available to other interested cities. 


ROUNDUP OF RECENT SECTION 701 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE ACTIONS 
The total of small communities 
benefiting from the urban planning 
assistance program authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1954 (section 701) 
grew to 149 as of June 6, with the 
Urban Renewal Administration’s 
having approved five such grants 
during late May and early June. 
Recipients: Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education, Denver Inter- 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvania Department of 


(Continued column two, page 198) 
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Maintenance men and housing 
for screening |  Witiale chonee TENSIOtite 


“‘Tension-tite screens are easier to install. The Guide 
ee Bar shows where to put the screws, and there are no ad- 
bed . . 

LLL OWE. justments to make. Just tighten the screws and the screens 
- fit automatically.’’ This is the typical comment of a hous- 

ing maintenance man. 
‘*What I like is the hardware...so simple and strong it 

4 


can’t break off,”’ says another. “It is anchored to the sill 
=) a ° = . r 
>) - instead of to a flimsy blindstop. We are gradually replac- 
ing all our screens with Tension-tites.”’ 
If you would like to see how these screens stand up on 
wae some of your double-hung wood windows, please get in 
_ 


touch with our nearest office. 


UNBREAKABLE SELF-CENTERING STRONG SELVAGE EASIEST TO INSTALL 





RUDIGER-LANG CO. 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. TUlane 7186 
2701 Eighth Street, Berkeley 10, Calif. THornwall 3-0340 


In Southern California: Tension-tite Window Screen Co. 
8473 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. OLive 3-4100 


Factories in Berkeley, California 


and Toccoa, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF METAL SCREENS SINCE 1923 














NOMINATIONS FOR 
1956-57 OFFICERS 
BOARD SOLICITED 


Nominations for the Association’s 
1956-57 officers and Board of Gov- 
ernors will be in order on August 13 
and 14, when the Nominating Com- 
mittee meets in NAHRO’s Chicago 
offices. The committee, as named be- 
low, is seeking recommendations for 
the slate that it must draw up at its 
meeting. Under the NAHRO con- 
stitution, the chairman of the com- 
mittee is named by the national 
NAHRO president, with the mem- 
bers named by each of the seven re- 
gional councils. 

The Committee 
Chairman: Charles L. Farris, Execu- 
tive Director, St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevel- 
opment Authorities 
New England: Joseph H. Lyons, Ex- 
ecutive Director and Secretary- 

Treasurer, The Housing Authority 

of the City of Providence 
Middle Atlantic: The Very Rever- 

end Monsignor Leo A. Geary, 

Commissioner, Buffalo Municipal 

Housing Authority 
North Central: James S. Johnson, Jr., 

Executive Director, Alexande1 

County Housing Authority 
Southeastern: Harold J. Dillehay, 

Executive Director, Housing Au- 

thority of the City of Charlotte 
Southwest: Mrs. Edna Garrett, Ex- 

ecutive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Corpus Christi 
Pacific Southwest: George L. Black, 
Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the County of San Ber- 
nardino 
Pacific Northwest: Lester Beard, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Everett 
Positions Open 

Positions open for nomination by 
the above committee are: president, 
first vice-president, second vice-pres- 
ident, and four three-year member- 
ships on the Board of Governors. The 
four members of the present Board 
of Governors, who will have com- 
pleted their terms of office in Octo- 
ber at the time of the annual business 
meeting and election are George A. 
Beavers, Jr., Ernest J. Bohn, Charles 





A HINT— 


served basis. So 
schedules are announced. 





to those planning to attend NAHRO's 1956 conference 
New York, October 21-24, Hotel Statler 


Anyone interested in seeing a favorite radio or TV show is urged 
to apply directly to the program’s commercial sponsor for tickets. 
Although the conference host, the New York City Housing Authority, 
has arranged to get blocks of free tickets for Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday nights (October 21, 22, 23), such tickets do not guarantee 
seats for the popular big-name shows. More tickets are issued than 
there are seats available and admittance is on a first-come, first- 
write for reserved seats now, or as soon as fall 


Also, to avoid disappointments in last minute tries for seats for 
Broadway productions, arrange for tickets by mail as soon as pos- 
sible. Listings of plays are carried regularly in The New Yorker 
magazine—or ask for listings from the New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, Inc., Pershing Square, 90 East 42nd, New York. 








NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 196) 
Commerce, Louisiana Department of 
Public Works, University of Arkan- 
sas. 
Oregon 

The Oregon grant, $11,500, will 
enable the bureau of municipal re- 
search and service of the University 
of Oregon to prepare a comprehen- 
sive community plan for the Eugene- 
Springfield metropolitan areas, The 





L. Farris, and John R. Searles, Jr. 
Outgoing officers are: president 
Robert D. Sipprell; first vice-presi- 
dent—Paul S. Freedman; second 
vice-president—Walter M. Simmons. 
Election Procedure 

The association’s constitution pro- 
vides that more than one person may 
be nominated for each vacant post. 
However, if the committee makes 
only one nomination for each posi- 
tion and if there are no petitions 
from the general membership for ad- 
ditional nominations received by the 
NAHRO offices prior to September 
17, the committee’s slate will be de- 
clared elacted at the annual business 
meeting on October 24. The Nomi- 
nating Committee’s slate will be dis- 
tributed to all voting members before 
August 23 and will carry an outline 
of the nomination-by-petition proce- 
dure. 


HOUSING RESEARCH 


Appraisals 


Redevelopment 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 








local share of planning costs will be 
made up of contributions of cash and 
technical services by the Lane Coun- 
ty Planning Commission and the 
Lane County Health Department. 
The grant marks the second for Ore- 
gon, $9000 having been awarded 
earlier to aid three communities of 
less than 25,000 population (see 
March JourNAL, page 77). 
Denver 
An estimated $132,000 planning 
job will be made possible by URA’s 
approval of a $64,000 grant for Colo- 
rado. The planning will be directed 
toward 18 communities in five coun- 
ties. Only two of the communities 
involved have their own permanent 
planning staffs, so the inter-county 
commission, organized last October, 
will carry out most of the work. 
Pennsylvania 
Thirty small municipalities will 
benefit from the Pennsylvania grant, 
$125,203. The state department of 
commerce will supplement federal 
funds with $128,900 from its own 
budget. 
Louisiana 
A $45,385 section 701 grant was 
awarded the Louisiana Department 
of Commerce and an equal cash con- 
tribution from the department will 
provide planning help for 10 small 
communities. 
Arkansas 
The University of Arkansas, which 
earlier became the first university in 
the country to receive a section 701 
grant (see October 1955 JourRNAL, 
page 314), will supplement the fed- 
eral funds received under this second 
grant, $24,700, with an _ equal 
amount in cash or services. Planning 
assistance will thus be extended to 
seven more communities in the state. 
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RISING RATES HIT 
SALES OF SHORT- 
TERM HOUSING NOTES 


Average interest rates in sales of 
short-term notes to finance federally- 
aided low-rent housing projects 
climbed during April and May to 
reach a high of 1.865 per cent and 
then dipped to 1.751 per cent in 
June. And short-term notes to finance 
redevelopment and renewal projects, 
traded May 28 by seven public agen- 
cies, went at an average rate of 1.83 
per cent. 

In addition to the general sales 
noted above, the New York and Chi- 
cago housing authorities each con- 
ducted individual sales in recent 
months. On May 29 bids were ac- 
cepted at an average 2.044 per cent 
interest by New York for over 24 
million dollars in short-term obliga- 
tions to finance a state-aided housing 
program. The Chicago authority on 
May 13 put over 10 million dollars 
in obligations on the market to fi- 
nance federally-aided projects; the 
issue was sold at an average rate of 
1.751 per cent. 

Summarized below are the general 
sales that have taken place since 


March. 
April 3 


Interest rates on short-term hous- 
ing notes went up again in an April 
3 sale, when 49 local housing authori- 
ties sold a total of $86,804,000 in 
temporary obligations. Average going 
rate: 1.673 per cent, up .054 per 
cent over rates on notes sold in a 
March 20 sale (see April JourNat, 
page 122). In April, rates on individ- 
ual sales ranged from 1.50 to 1.78 
per cent. 

Well over half the aggregate 
amount of sales represented obliga- 
(Continued column one, page 200) 








RECENT DEATHS 

Paul V. Betters, executive vice-president 
of the United States Conference of May- 
ors since its inception 20 years ago and, 
from 1932 to 1935, the first full-trme ex 
ecutive director of the American Munici- 
pal Association. A familiar figure in gov- 
ernment circles, he was instrumental in 
the establishment of several federal agen- 
cies that today serve the states and cities; 
he acted as consultant to public agencies 
at all levels of government; and he was 
widely known in the housing and rede- 
velopment field. His work and writings 
on municipal affairs gained world-wide 
recognition, leading to some of the high 
points of his career: election to the 
executive committee of the Interna 
tional Union of Cities and decorations 
bestowed upon him by the Netherlands, 
Norway, Italy, and France. 


Lamar Branscomb, executive director of 
the Tuscaloosa, Alabama housing au- 
thority since 1950. A past president of 
the Alabama Association of Housing Au- 
thorities, Mr. Branscomb had been a 
NAHRO member for several years and 
was active in a long list of civic organi- 
zations. In 1947 he was honored by the 
local Civitan club as ““Tuscaloosa’s most 
distinguished citizen.’ At his death, the 
housing authority board of commissioners 
called a special meeting at which a reso- 
lution was adopted citing him “for loyal 
service to his community and even more 
particularly for his years of devoted serv- 
ice as executive director of the Tuscaloosa 
housing authority, guided and conducted 
by him from its infancy to the 
present. 


Ray Warren, executive director of the 
Greensboro, North Carolina housing au- 
thority from the time of its establish- 
ment in 1941. A former city building 
inspector and engineer, Mr. Warren was 
an active participant in civic affairs and 
a NAHRO member for several years. He 
is being succeeded in his authority post 
by R. H. Dickey. 


Fred M. Lindemann, director of finance 
and accounts for the Vallejo, California 


PLUMBING %e¢é<ceocec PARTS 


SEND US YOUR SAMPLE 


* Kohler + Briggs 


ne Niil-laieelibeiiclatetclac, 


«Speakman *Crane *Chicago Faucet Co. 


*Sloan Valve «Eljer »«Republic 
BAST MANUFACTURING CO. 


2936 W. DAVISON AVE. 
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*Watrous 


—and ALL OTHERS 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


housing authority. With the authority 
for 13 years, Mr. Lindemann had served 
in his most recent post for the past cight 
years. He was a NAHRO member of long 
standing and had been active on re- 
gional policy committees on financing 
and accounts. Francis L. Ottem has been 
named to succeed Mr. Lindemann 


Mrs. H. L. Luffman,a member of the 
Toronto, Canada housing authority since 
its establishment in 1947. Mrs. Luffman 
and the other commissioners and key 
staff members of the authority joined 
NAHRO shortly after they went on the 
job. Mrs. Luffman attended and actively 
participated in a number of NAHRO’s 
annual conferences. She supported the 
idea of building a stronger Canadian 
membership in. the Association. The 
Community Planning Association of Can- 
ada characterizes Mrs. Luffman as “one 
of a comparatively small group who 
worked incessantly for better housing. 
She realized, as few did... that the 
social costs and the dollar costs of sub- 
standard housing were as appalling as 
they were needless.” 


DR. KARL FALK, 

chairman of the Fresno city authority 
and a long-time member of NAHRO’s 
Commissioners Committee, will lecture 
in more than 20 cities in western Ger- 
many from June 16 to July 31, under the 
aegis of the United States State Depart- 
ment. Dr. Falk, who also is head of the 
social science division of Fresno State 
College, will cover six general subjects 
in his talks, all relating to business and 
industry, one of them covering housing 
and city planning. His itinerary includes 
attendance at the congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning in Vienna, Austria, July 
22-28 (see January JouRNAL, page 29 


RICHARD K. BERNSTEIN, 

assistant director of public relations and 
information for the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority for the past ten years, has 
joined the staff of the New York City 
Planning Commission. He will be as- 
sistant to the chairman, James A. Felt 
see December 1955 JouRNAL, page 
427). Mr. Bernstein, a long-time mem- 
ber of NAHRO, has given outstanding 
service to both the Public Relations and 
Resolutions Committees. 


ALICE BILSKI 

has resigned as supervisor of tenant se- 
lection for the Detroit Housing Com 
mission to enter private law practice 
Miss Bilski is immediate past president 
of NAHRO’s Great Lakes Chapter. At 
the April meeting of the chapter, her 
fellow members wished her well with 
gifts and a signed scroll 


MALCOLM A. BURROWS, 

assistant executive director of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agen- 
cy, was honored in early June by the 
local junior chamber of commerce as 
being “the outstanding District employee 
of 1955”—for his contributions to Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s redevelopment program 
Mr. Burrows received the annual Mel- 
vin C. Hazen award, a memorial set up 
for a former district commissioner. In 
accepting the award, Mr. Burrows paid 
Continued column one, page 206 
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SHORT-TERM NOTES— 
(Continued from page 199) 


tions of the Chicago and New York 
City housing authorities combined. 
Chicago was the heaviest borrower, 
selling $35,326,000 in short-term 
notes; the New York authority, $52,- 
118,000. Average maturity date on 
all notes traded was a little under 
seven months. 


May 22 


Interest rates inched up again in 
May, this time climbing .192 per 
cent, to reach an average 1.865 per 
cent. Eighty-two authorities traded a 
total $137,151,000 in short-term 
obligations in the May sale. Average 
maturity date: slightly over five 
months. 

New Orleans was the heaviest 
borrower, with sales to three bidders 
reaching a total of more than 20 mil- 
lion dollars at interest rates ranging 
from 1.75 to 2.10 per cent. The Chi- 
cago authority was next in line, sell- 
ing notes in the amount of 9.3 mil- 
lion dollars. 


June 19 


The upward trend in borrowing 
costs evidenced in April and May 
came to a halt in a June 19 sale, as 
34 housing authorities sold a total 
$35,219,000 in short-term obligations 
at rates ranging from 1.69 to 1.92 per 
cent. Average going rate was 1.751 
per cent, marking a .114 per cent 
drop from the May sale. 

Bids received in June numbered 
more than four times the sales com- 
pleted. Average maturity date on 
notes sold is 8.2 months. 


Redevelopment Notes 


Interest rate on issues sold May 28 
to finance redevelopment and renew- 
al operations—1.83 per cent—repre- 
sented an increase of about .21 per 
cent over an April 3 sale. The 16 
million dollar sale of short-term 
obligations completed on May 28 
brought the total of private loans 
outstanding for Title I projects to 
more than 36 million dollars as of 
April 30; direct federal loans out- 
standing stood at about 33 million 
dollars. 

Heaviest borrower on May 28 was 
Pittsburgh, with a total 9.5 million 
dollars. Other participants and 
amounts of sales were: Richmond, 
$2,076,000; Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, $1,550,000; Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, $626,000; Mobile, $1,490,- 
000; Phoenix City, Alabama, $392.- 
000; Florence, Alabama, $197,000. 
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Bea Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, "55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved from April 1 to June 1: 12, bringing the total 
to 102 as of June 1. 


Names of new communities: Anchorage, Alaska; Boston; Huntsville, 
Alabama; Fairbanks, Alaska; Dothan, Alabama; Demopolis, Alabama; Bain- 
bridge, Georgia: San Antonio: Fort Worth: Garland, Texas; Franklin, Ten- 
nessee ; Las Cruces, New Mexico. 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of April 30, 1956) 
Projects by Current Status 

Capital Grant Approved for Approved for Approved for 

Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 
Projects 363 143 99 121 
Locations 224* 108 90 79 
Amounts $642,325,604 








Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 








Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grants 
= Authorized _ Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 390 91 114 


Amount $24,633,226 $210,190,067** $198,046,201 
*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 
in more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 


Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, '55) 


(As of April 30, 1956) 
Progress of Projects 








Under Annual Construction Construction 

Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 54,069 20,152 194.877 
Projects 140 48 1,371 


Annual contributions contracts have been executed in the past six years 
in 830 localities, with construction started in 809 and completed in 785. 
*Construction not started. 





HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1955—45,000 UNITS AUTHORIZED 


(As of May 31, 1956) 
Applications Preliminary Planning 
In Process Authorized 


Under Annual 
Contributions Contract 





Units 9.085 28,445 (199 localities 1,570 


Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 








HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (Sections 314, 701) 


Section 314, Demonstration Grants 


Total number of new recipients from April 1 to June 15: 2, bringing 
the total number of grants to 11, as of June 15, 1956. 


Names of new recipients (see page 196): New York City, Philadelphia. 





Section 701, Planning Assistance 


Total number of new recipients from April 1 to June 15: 5, bringing 
the total to 24 as of June 15, 1956. 

Names of new recipients (see page 196): Louisiana Department of Public 
Works: Oregon State Board of Higher Education; Denver Inter-County 
Regional Planning Commission; Pennsylvania Department of Commerce: 
University of Arkansas. 
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HOUSING TROUBLE LOOMS... 


Senate passes S.3855; public housing opponents hold up House 
bill by keeping it in Committee on Rules—raising possibility of 
no housing legislation before Congress adjourns this summer 


The history of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is being re- 
peated as 1956 housing legislation 
makes it way through the compli- 
cated channels of the Congress. 

This year, as last, the Senate has 
approved a generous bill; the House 
Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy has drawn up a somewhat modi- 
fied version of the Senate bill and 
recommended it for full House ap- 
proval; the House Committee on 
Rules, where public housing oppon- 
ents have a majority, have held up 
the House bill. Thus, without a place 
on the House calendar, the possi- 
bility exists that no housing legisla- 
tion will come out of the current 
session of Congress. 


In 1955 


The 1955 stalemate was broken 
at the eleventh hour by a legisla- 
tive maneuver (see August-Septem- 
ber 1955 JouRNAL, page 263). But 
the pressure behind the 1955 move 
—the need for extending the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s major 
programs—is not being felt this year. 
FHA’s Title I home improvement 
program, however, will expire in 
September if the Congress does not 
act; also the military housing pro- 
gram. But the National Association 
of Home Builders has taken a re- 
laxed view of the situation. In its 
June 19 newsletter, it notes: “If the 


housing bill should become perman- * 


ently stalled in this Congressional 
session, observers feel few repercus- 
sions would be felt in the home 
building or lending industry. The 
major FHA 1-4 family sale housing 
program needs no additional mort- 
gage insurance authorization to 
continue to the next session of Con- 
gress and the urban renewal and 
other major programs, including 
military housing, already have large 
backlogs of future construction.” 

Thus the outcome of the 1956 
housing struggle was not clear as of 
the end of June: only sure thing 
was that, again, as in every year 
since 1949, public housing was the 
issue at stake. 

History of May and June events 
leading up to the Rules Committee 
barrier ran as follows. 
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Senate Action 

On May 24, S.3855 came to the 
floor of the Senate and was passed 
in virtually the form in which it 
had come from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on May 10 
(see May JournaL, page 160). 
There had been an attempt to reduce 
the three-year, 135,000-unit public 
housing provisions of the committee 
bill to a two-year, 35,000-unit pro- 
gram but the move was defeated in 
a 41 to 38 vote. Another vote, 44 
to 32, defeated a motion to restore 
the “workable program” require- 
ment for public housing. There was 
little or no controversy about the 
new programs of public and private 
housing for the elderly, the liberali- 
zation of FHA section 220 and 221 
insured loans, the approval of fin- 
ancial aid for families and businesses 
displaced by redevelopment opera- 
tions, and the several other new de- 
partures taken in the committee bill 
(see May JourNaAL, page 161). 


House Action 

There was little controversy on 
these same provisions as incorpo- 
rated in the bill that came out of 
the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on June 12: H.R. 
11742. On June 13, Representative 
Brent Spence (D), Kentucky, intro- 
duced the bill in the House . 
and then it was swallowed up in the 
Rules Committee. 

Major difference between the 
House and Senate bills is in their 
public housing provisions, As against 
the Senate’s program, the House bill 
calls for 50,000 units for each of the 
next three years, plus a separate 
program for the elderly at the rate 
of 10,000 units for the same period. 
There is a difference, too, in the 
private financing formula for hous- 
ing for the aged: direct loans for 
nonprofit organizations came through 
in the House bill; in the Senate bill, 
100 per cent FHA loans. 

Relocation aids are more generous 
in the House bill: up to $200 for 
individuals; $5000 for businesses, as 
against the Senate’s $100 and $2000. 
The House bill also authorizes low 
interest rate loans to displaced busi- 
nesses. 


Further, the House introduced a 
new source of financing aid for GI 
home loans: the National Service 
Life Insurance Fund. Not in excess 
of 10 per cent of this fund is au- 
thorized to be used to purchase GI 
loans secured by property located 
in areas where such loans are sell- 
ing at “excessive discount.” The 
whole question of GI loans came 
in for considerable discussion in the 
House committee hearings. Opinion 
is divided in the housing field and 
among public interest groups as to 
whether the program should be ex- 
tended and, if so, on what terms. 
The Senate authorized a one-year 
extension. Separate legislation on the 
subject is under consideration in the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee. 

Another provision of the House 
bill that was not included in 8.3855 
extends Title I redevelopment and 
urban renewal aids to disaster areas 
free of “workable program” require- 
ments and similar limitations. 

Rains Investigations 

Many of the new ideas incorpo- 

rated in both the House and Senate 
bills reflect findings of the housing 
subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, which has 
conducted a _ series of hearings 
throughout the country over the 
past year under the chairmanship 
of Representative Albert Rains (D 
Alabama. The full committee’s re- 
port on H.R. 11742 pays tribute to 
its subcommittee: “Over the past 12 
months the subcommittee has made 
perhaps one of the most intensive 
studies and investigations of govern- 
ment-assisted programs ever con- 
ducted. . . As the fruit of this la- 
bor, the subcommittee made a se- 
ries of reports to your committee 
covering five general subject areas. 
. . These five reports . . . were re- 
plete with concrete recommenda- 
tions, not only in the field of adminis- 
trative policy, but also in the legis- 
lative field as guidance to your com- 
mittee. .. They received general 
commendations for their thorough- 
ness, objectivity, and general excell- 
ence. H.R. 11742 reflects in large 
measure your committee’s adoption 
of the recommendations of the sub- 
committee on housing.” 
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SLUM PREVENTION EXPERIMENT 
is joint effort of landlord, tenants, officials 


BERNICE P. ROGERS, deputy commissioner of New York City’s depart- 


ment of buildings, says that “a new approach to the entire problem of slums ts 





“I am not a ‘slumlord.’ My prop- 


erties have reached their present 
state because it’s impossible to keep 
up with maintenance.” 

That’s how one of the owners of 
the New California, a dilapidated 
New York City hotel that had been 
created from six old-law tenement 
buildings, stated his case before Ber- 
nice Rogers, deputy commissioner of 
the city’s department of buildings. 
He made the claim after the hotel 
had been cited for some 80 housing 
law violations. 

“Commissioner,” he said, “I will 
do, not only what the multiple dwell- 
ing law says I must do, but anything 
you ask me to do, whether under 
your jurisdiction or not, if you can 
guarantee me that having expended 
these monies, my property will re- 
main in good condition.” 

It was impossible to give such a 
guarantee; crowded into the New 
California were nearly 600 people, 
many of whom had little or no expe- 
rience in urban living: Puerto 
Ricans, Negroes, a handful of whites. 
Tenants used shower compartments 
as refrigerators or clothes closets: re- 
frigerators as swings; public halls as 
blackboards; stairs as toilets; fire es- 
capes as sun porches. They were said 
even to have built bonfires in halls. 














a - 


needed... 
the desired results.” 


;” that “code enforcement 


. in itself does not always procure 


The new code enforcement approach Mrs. Rogers rec- 


ommends is one that faces up to the fact that people, as well as housing, make 


slums 


that slums must be attacked with instruction as well as construction. 


When the case of the New California Hotel, a notorious New York City slum 
building, came up, Commissioner Rogers told a local newspaper: “Continued 


harassment of the landlord is no solution. It’s a vicious cycle. 


Tenants don’t 


know how to use their homes; landlords neglect their property.” But the Nex 
California was destined to become the testing ground for a humanistic ap- 
proach to code enforcement—an approach that, having proved itself, has 
since been made to reach families living in an entire block near the pilot hotel. 

The following story was taken from a progress report prepared by Com- 
missioner Rogers for Mayor Wagner in April not quite a year after the New 


California experiment was launched. 


But the situation presented a chal- 
lenge. “If the problem of integration 
and education could not be met in 
this one building .’ Mrs. Rogers 
noted, “the outlook for the city as 
a whole was grim.” Realization 
emerged that an entirely new ap- 
proach to slum prevention was need- 
ed and this realization gave rise to 
what has been called the New Cali- 
fornia project—an experiment that 
combined the forces of city depart- 
ments, civic groups, the owning cor- 
poration, and tenants in a unified 
effort to keep a building up to 
standard. Results of the technique 
after less than a year’s test show, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Rogers, that “the 
educational forces inherent in a 
democracy are, in the final analysis, 
the forces that will prevent slum 
growth.” 

Testing Ground 

In addition to a cooperative land- 
lord, the hotel that was to serve as 
a testing ground for what Commis- 
sioner Rogers calls “the democratic 
approach to slums” had _ physical 
assets, that made it worth saving. 
Although the one- and two-room 
units at the New California even 
at best are not considered  suit- 
able as permanent family quarters, 
New York City’s growing popu- 
lation and static or diminishing 
supply of housing for low-income 


Individual bathrooms, large 
rooms sizes, general soundness of 
buildings made New California 
Hotel experiment worth trying 


families make it important to re- 
tain as much existing housing as 
possible. And, from the standpoint 
of location and both indoor and out- 
door facilities, the hotel provides ad- 
vantages that would have been lost 
to its residents had they, by condem- 
nation proceedings, been forced to 
move to other quarters within thei 
means. The New California is nea 
the Hudson Guild, a community 
house considered to be one of the 
best social centers in the city; it pro- 
vides easy access to the Lower West 
Side Health Center; and it is served 
by a public school staffed with a 
number of teachers trained in Puerto 
Rico. The building has a _ large 
fenced-in area that, although gar- 
bage littered at the time the experi- 
ment began, represented, potentially, 
an excellent outdoor recreation area. 
And, indoors, there were more ad- 
vantages—each apartment had a 
shower, water closet, and sink; large 
rooms; legal cooking facilities; and 
an incinerator. 

At the initiation of the experiment, 
the hotel housed some 96 families, a 
large percentage of whom were wel- 
fare department clients. Adults 
numbered almost 100 Puerto Ricans; 
more than 50 Negroes: a few whites 

and there were almost 320 chil- 
dren. Racial tensions were high and 
manifested themselves in violence. 

Launching the Test 

The experiment was launched last 
June, when Commissioner Rogers 
called a meeting of representatives 
of city departments concerned 
buildings, health, and welfare; the 
Office of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico: the Hudson Guild; the 


owning corporation; and the local 
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public school. Agreeing that “the 
major reason for past failure in slum 
clearance was a reluctance to ap- 
praise causes of slums honestly and 
realistically, through fear of misin- 
terpretation of motives and_atti- 
tudes,” the participants in the meet- 
ing decided that “a new and radical 
attack was necessary.” 

Once this decision had _ been 
reached, they agreed as to what they 
hoped to achieve. Among aims estab- 
lished were: (1) to see if tenants 
could be taught to use the facilities 
provided; (2) to determine the cost, 
length of time, and techniques need- 
ed for educating newcomers to ur- 
ban living; (3) to find out whether 
expenditures in excess of what would 
be required to bring a building into 
conformity with the law could be 
profitable for a landlord; (4) to dis- 
cover whether cooperation with a 
landlord could secure compliance, 
without costly legal prosecutions; (5 
to determine whether the personal, 
comprehensive approach, looking at 
the family as a whole, would hasten 
the process of integration; return 
welfare recipients to self support; 
improve home conditions for the 
families involved; and curb vandal- 
ism, crime, and anti-social behavior 
of both children and adults. 

Next step was to set up a work- 
ing force. Each city department and 
group interested was given specific 
duties. The assignments were made 
as follows: the buildings department 
—an inspector assigned regularly to 
the premises to uncover violations, 
secure compliance, and explain the 
law to both landlord and tenants (no 
formal violation notices to be filed 
unless it was certain voluntary com- 
pliance could not be secured); de- 
partment of welfare—case loads re- 


shuffled so that one worker would’ 


operate in the hotel with all families 
involved, thus permitting more inti- 
mate knowledge of the families and 
their problems; department of health 
—a worker on hand to advise in the 
fields of nutrition, garbage disposal, 
and health education; public school 

-the principal would intensify efforts 
to increase attendance of children at 
day care centers and summer school; 
Hudson Guild — establish rapport 
with residents, coordinate work, as- 
similate tenants into community life, 
give classes in English; Puerto Rico 
office—provide a worker to cooper- 
ate wherever necessary. 

Tenants were let in on the experi- 
ment at a bilingual meeting later in 
the month. “Here,” Commissioner 
Rogers says, “the policy of facing a 
problem with truth and honesty was 
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Families that 
formerly quarreled 
constantly, 
sometimes to the 
point of violence, 
are working 
together—and 
with the landlord 
and city officials 


put to its first great test and emerged 
victorious.” Facts were put to the 
people bluntly, without attempt to 
condone faults, but everyone was 
given a chance to air his views. Ten- 
sions were high, with tenants blam- 
ing the landlord, the landlord blam- 
ing tenants, and racial groups blam- 
ing each other. Skepticism of the 
program was obvious but tenants 
agreed that it was worth a try and 
six tenant chairmen named 
for the operation. 
The Subcommittee 

The next organizational step was 
the formation of a permanent sub- 
committee composed of the tenant 
chairmen; workers from the city de- 
partments, Hudson Guild, and the 
Puerto Rico office: and the managet 
of the hotel. Through this group it 
was hoped to develop leadership and 
provide a means of keeping work- 
ers assigned to the project in touch 
with resident reaction and, at the 
same time, informing tenants of the 
health and welfare facilities avail- 
able to them. According to Mrs. 
Rogers’ report, the subcommittee 
meetings proved one of the most 
valuable techniques tested in the en- 
tire program. 

Cine of the subcommittee’s first 
and most successful undertakings 
was the setting up of a demonstra- 
tion unit. A professional decorator 
volunteered to put the finishing 
touches on a room allocated by the 
owner and managed to do so without 
spending more than $1.95 for any 
one item. Responsibility of keeping 
the room in shape (both for demon- 
stration purposes and as a meeting 
place) was turned over to the ten- 
ants, who eventually developed great 
pride in the model room. In fact, 
when the owner later made the mis- 
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reaction was so 


take of 


renting it, 
strong that he immediately rectified 
his action by donating an even more 
desirable apartment as a model. 
Progress made in reaching tenants 
was reflected in the 
meetings. The early 
marked with a hostility between ten- 


subcommittee 
sessions were 
ants and owner but tensions eased 
as more meetings were held. By mid- 
August the resident chairmen an- 
nounced the tenants’ desire to as- 
sume financial responsibility for any 
housing violations they caused. The 
subcommittee began to discuss free- 
ly specific family problems and gen- 
eral topics dealing with how to live 
in harmony with neighbors. By late 
fall, interest in better housekeeping 
showed itself in requests to the wel- 
fare department for mops, brooms, 
and other cleaning needs. Shopping 
expeditions were planned to seek out 
“best buys; menus were exchanged; 
ways and means for interesting un- 
cooperative tenants in the project 
were discussed, investigated, and put 
into practice. 
Progress 

As the program developed, the 
unified approach proved invaluable. 
The Hudson Guild English classes, 
for example, were preceded by films 
furnished by the health department 
on various subjects. (In addition to 
teaching English, Mrs. Rogers noted, 
these classes were a deterrent to gar- 
bage flying out of windows and ac- 
cumulating in the patio, where class 
sessions were held; when the students 
were hit on the head by falling gar- 
bage, she says, the idea began to pen- 
etrate that the incinerator was the 
place for disposal.) The patio was 
used for recreation as well as in- 
struction. Part-time help was en- 
gaged to direct a program for young- 
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sters and the landlord installed an 
extra outdoor shower for their use. 
Gradually, parents began to assist in 
the supervision of children. 

However, progress was not con- 
tinuous. Early in the game, for in- 
stance, a vacancy problem threat- 
ened, as “welfare tenants’ were 
scared off by “too much supervision.” 
Later, it was sometimes the tenants 
who backtracked—once, for example 
when tenants requested that the roof 
be walled in and were turned down, 
they retaliated by destroying iron 
guards and new skylights. And, at 
other times, as in the case of the 
renting of the demonstration room, 
it was the landlord who caused a 
setback. 

But on the whole, progress was 
fairly steady. At an executive meet- 
ing in mid-August, the Hudson 
Guild and the city departments all 
reported advances. Residents were 
learning how to use their apartments, 
they were learning about budgeting 
and nutrition. One remaining source 
of tension—complaints that “every- 
thing is being done for the Puerto 
Ricans’”—was easily cleared away by 
adding another worker for the Eng- 
lish speaking group. However, at an- 
other top level evaluation meeting in 
November, one city department was 
willing to give up the operation and 
it was the landlord who asked that 
the program continue for another six 
months. Since that time there 
has been a marked improvement 
throughout, Mrs. Rogers reports. 

The Accomplishments 

The New California experiment 
has scored some achievements that 
may prove of value to the country as 
a whole: it has provided a means for 
developing techniques to cope with 
the problems of migrants; it has won 
public acceptance. In New York 
City, it proved so popular with land- 
lords that the experiment has been 
expanded to include a city block 
near the New California. In addi- 
tion, the experiment has saved 
homes for almost 100 families, since 
the landlord can now operate at a 
profit. 

But perhaps the most dramatic 
achievements are those reflected in 
the families that have themselves 
benefited from the experiment. 
While it is admitted that no system 
has yet been devised to measure how 
much of what they have learned 
these families will carry with them 
when they move, New California 
families have gained in many ways. 
Here are some of the results: 51 
adults and 48 children made use of 
department of health clinics; 42 
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HELP NEEDED FOR PUBLIC HOUSING FAMILIES ... 


The need to work with public housing families, displaced from slum 
homes, somewhat along the lines of the experimental New York program 
described on pages 202-204 was expressed by Mayor Richard C. Lee of New 
Haven, Connecticut during the March hearings on the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1956. He testified on behalf of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, before the House Committee on Banking and Currency. He said: 

“There must be a provision for the assimilation of these families into our 
normal pattern of community living . . . They need social assistance to 
help them make the adjustments to normal patterns of normal living in a 


normal community. 


“Without this kind of help too many of these families fall back into the 
ways of the slums. They are evicted, as a final result, and return in desper- 


ation to the slums... 


in my opinion, the Public Housing Administration 


should be encouraged to approve budgets that will provide for (a) com- 
munity relations people to help integrate the project with the rest of the 
community; (b) social workers to assist in the adjustment from slum life 
to project life; (c) human relations workers to assist in the easing of racial 
tensions; (d) real estate experts to assist project families to move into de- 


cent private housing. . .” 





young children and 47 teen-agers 
have taken part in Hudson Guild 
youth programs; at the start of the 
experiment, 11 New California cou- 
ples were living together out of wed- 
lock—nine of these already have 
married and the remaining couples 
are contemplating marriage; at the 
start, there were 21 unemployed em- 
ployables receiving public assistance 
—now there is only one, although 
some families still need partial assist- 
ance; school attendance has im- 
proved; people with leadership qual- 
ities have been trained to exert in- 
fluence in the community; at the 
start of the program truckloads of 
garbage were thrown out of the win- 
dows daily . . . surprise visits since 
have revealed no illegal garbage dis- 
posal. 
Lessons Learned 

The New California project has 
shown that slum conditions are not 
the fault of any one group but, rath- 
er, of everyone . . . landlords, ten- 
ants, and administrative agencies. 
It has shown that overcrowding and 
congestion are more apt to cause 
slums than the lack of physical fa- 
cilities. And, it has shown that slum 
prevention cannot be handled by the 
department of buildings alone, since 
housing is not the sole cause of slums, 
nor the only problem involved. 

Specifically, here is what the ex- 
periment seems to have proved: (1) 
the various city departments must 
attack the slum problem with a uni- 
fied approach that extends down 
through the levels of employees that 
actually work with the public; (2) 
a program like the New California 
operation is most effective in a small 
area where houses can be rehabili- 
tated and where there is active com- 


munity participation; (3) all new- 
comers to the country would benefit 
from a unified, coordinated program 
of education developed by the city 
agencies with which they will come 
in contact; (4) all such programs 
should be geared to the self-help 
principle and should emphasize the 
responsibility of the individual for 
himself; (5) the personal approach 
coupled with education is less cost- 
ly both in terms of money expended 
and results achieved than other slum 
prevention methods and can be han- 
dled with little additional staff; (6) 
newcomers to this country respond 
in a positive manner to educational 
processes and many show leadership 
that can be used to reach other new- 
comers. 
Good Investment 

In addition, the experiment has 
shown that it can be worthwhile for 
owners to invest even more money 
than is necessary to comply with 
laws in rehabilitating buildings. The 
owners of the New California re- 
port: “For us the program can be 
considered successful. Although we, 
as businessmen, are interested in a 
fair return on our investment, we are 
at the same time pleased to operate 
a property with dignity and in con- 
formity with the welfare of the com- 
munity. We appreciate the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all agencies, 
and what we may have sacrificed in 
profit has been amply repaid in the 
satisfaction that we have made a 
contribution to the possible solution 
of a depressing social problem. . . . 
If other owners can be indoctrinated 
with a social responsibility, sufficient 
to overcome their primary interest in 
a return on their investment, then an 
eventual result is possible.” 
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REDEVELOPMENT EFFECTS MEASURED 


by Indianapolis 


What are the gains and losses of 
redevelopment, in money and in hu- 
man terms? 

This question has come in for 
some intensive scrutiny in Indian- 
apolis, where, with federal help re- 
jected, redevelopment has been a 
self-help, pay-as-you-go operation 
financed by a special tax (see De- 
cember 1953 JourNaL, page 403). 
Findings of two separate studies con- 
ducted in what is known as Area A 
(see October 1952 JouRNAL, page 
368) have recently been published. 
Issued by the chamber of commerce’ 
bureau of governmental research, the 
earlier report, Does Redevelopment 
Pay?, deals with dollars and cents 
values . . . a type of evaluation that, 
it is admitted, precludes considera- 
tion of such important results as im- 
proved sanitary and health condi- 
tions. This handicap was overcome 
in the later study, conducted at the 
request of the Indianapolis Redevel- 
opment Commission by Community 
Surveys, Inc., which deals with hu- 
man gains and losses. 

Money Values 

Does Redevelopment Pay? is a 51- 
page report that, to a large extent, 
relies on tables to tell the cost story 
and then points out that the seem- 
ingly hard and fast statistics pro- 
vided do not really give the true pic- 
ture on the value of redevelopment. 
The tables give such specific infor- 
mation as direct and indirect ex- 
penditures of the redevelopment 
agency and components of net re- 


development costs; the effect of re-° 


development on assessed valuations 
in selected subsections of the area; 
and comparisons of assessed values 
of land and improvements before 
and after redevelopment on a lot by 
lot basis. Redevelopment agency 
costs are given as about $267,953; 
total increase in assessed valuations, 
$220,891. 

However, according to the report, 
the figures arrived at are limited in 
evaluating redevelopment accurate- 
ly. In a true evaluation, the report 
notes, “it should be recognized that 

potential tax revenues cannot 
legitimately be balanced off against 
net cost. An increase in assessed val- 
uation simply redistributes the prop- 
erty tax burden and such a redis- 
tribution is not an offset to cost for 
the community as a whole.” In ad- 
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redevelopment agency 


dition, the report notes, the figures 
rely too much on such things as 
whether the assessor is generous or 
uncompromising, on whether rede- 
veloped land is used for public or tax 
exempt purposes, and whether the 
city relies on property tax. 

In the final analysis, according to 
the report, “judgment [on the value 
of redevelopment] must rest with 
the individual, or the community as 
a whole, with its elected or ap- 
pointed representatives.” 

Human Values 

Ascertaining what the people who 
were displaced by the Area A proj- 
ect, the people who moved into the 
redeveloped area, and the people 
who stayed through the operation 
think about redevelopment was the 
major purpose of the Community 
Surveys study. The technique used 
was to sample a population, who, in 
turn, “sampled” their thoughts. De- 
spite the risks involved in attempt- 
ing to make an objective study in 
this way, the report indicates it is 
pretty safe to say the predominant 
feeling is that redevelopment is of 
benefit to the people affected. 

The 145-page report quotes di- 
rectly some of the people interviewed 
and includes a number of explana- 
tory charts, the last of which is a 
summary of the principal effects of 
redevelopment, actual or claimed, on 
707 families. Each family included is 
classified as either out-migrant, in- 
migrant, or “stayer” and then sub- 
classed as owner or renter. A domi- 
nant trend revealed is increased 
awareness and desire for better hous- 
ing and most families had, in fact, 
improved their housing conditions. 
Owners, in general, fared better than 
renters in all categories; although 
there were a few hardship cases, 
most families relocated in public 
housing felt redevelopment had 
helped them; most private housing 
tenants complained of high rents. 

About one in six of the families 
who moved out of Area A slums went 
into public housing, the report notes, 
and there are many more persons 
still living in the area for whom pub- 
lic housing would be a “solution” 
if it were available. “For many of 
these, in the absence of subsidized 
housing of some kind, no suggestion 
yet put forward seems to hold out 
much hope of relocation in the for- 


seeable future 
be some 


. unless there should 
radical change in the hous- 
ing market.” (The Indianapolis city 
council in 1952 blocked the possi- 
bility of getting more public hous- 
ing—see March 1952 JourNa., page 
79.) 
Negative Effects 

While most families did benefit 
from Area A_ redevelopment, the 
study also uncovered a series of neg- 
ative effects. The degree of “negative 
effect” varies with the type of fam- 
ily—and the report includes a chap- 
ter graphically descriptive of the 
differing kinds of people that a slum 
shelters (an article based on these 
findings on family types will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the Jour- 
NAL.) The “hard core” or “problem 
family” appears to pose the major 
challenge to a long-term redevelop- 
ment program. The report notes that 
such families, if not taken into 
account in redevelopment planning, 
make the program “more difficult as 
time goes by. . . . Immediately follow- 
ing entry by the redevelopment com- 
mission (or even earlier) some peco- 
ple flee the area. In successive 
months, more and more of the easily 
relocatable are skimmed off. With 
each passing month, the commission 
faces a harder task both because of 
the increasing ‘stickiness’ or unrelo- 
catability of the remaining popula- 
tion, and because it rapidly * 
the known resources.” 

The future policy decisions that 
the redevelopment commission makes 
with reference to this “sticky” prob- 
lem and to other negative results de- 
scribed, the report says, will dictate 
whether or not urban renewal either 
(a) remains a limited program; (b) 
expands—but with a continuation of 
both positive and negative results; or 
(c) expands—with a minimization 
of negative results, a maximization 
of positive achievements. 

So what kind of policy decisions 
must the redevelopment commission 
make about its future? The authors 
of the report say: . we feel, on 
the basis of evidence . . . that it 
would be profitable to consider prob- 
lems connected with the following:” 
(1) differentiation between people 
or types of people—“The methods by 
which redevelopment can work fast- 
er, with less cost to the people in- 
volved, all begin by requiring that 


uses up’ 
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a program of any given scope give 
the fullest possible attention and con- 
sideration throughout to the differ- 
ences among the people and their 
circumstances;” (2) timing—e.g., 
planning well in advance the human 
aspects (such as education of prob- 
lem families); (3) co-ordination of 
redevelopment, relocation, and re- 
habilitation; (4) co-ordination of 
redevelopment agency work with 
that of social agencies; (5) commu- 
nication with the area population- 
keep those involved informed as to 
what’s going on and how they will 
fare; (6) education and guidance; 
(7) extension and elaboration of re- 
location services; (8) possible inter- 
vention in the housing market—to 
find ways to improve it for low- 
income families, encourage integra- 
tion, modify zoning and _ building 
laws so that housing could be built 
for low-income groups, develop the 
“self-help” or some similar program 
to enable home-ownership among 
low-income families. 

No matter what decision is made 
on these eight policy lines, the report 
notes, “what seems to be essential in 
order to give effect to the commis- 
sion’s aims is an increase in the facil- 
ities of which it has made such good 
use so far—the facilities for making 
humane and humanly constructive 
what would otherwise be a mere task 
of physical and economic engineer- 
ing. The commission needs, more- 
over, to secure public understanding 
not ‘only of its functions of slum 
clearance, but its function as (tem- 
porary) custodian of the fates of 
human beings.” 








PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 199) 


tribute to the redevelopment agency’s 
executive director, John R. Searles, Jr.; 
the agency staff and board of commis- 
sioners; and to private organizations for 
making a success of the local redevelop- 
ment program. He said he was accepting 
the award “on behalf of all of them.” 


HHFA “PERFORMANCE” AWARDS 

Gordon E. Howard and Douglas Rosen- 
baum received certificates and cash 
awards from the Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency in June for “outstanding 
performance” of their respective duties. 
Mr. Howard, URA’s acting commissioner 
for operations (see December 1955 
JourNAL, page 427), was honored for 
the liaison work he has done between 
the Urban Renewal Administration’s 
central and regional offices and between 
URA and other HHFA constituents. Mr. 
Rosenbaum, URA director in the Puerto 
Rico area, was cited for the manner in 
which he overcame staff shortages, com- 
munication problems, and language and 
cultural differences to help develop a 
successful program in his territory. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1956 1955 
May 108,000* 137,600 
First five months 463,300 560,900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


“DOLLAR “VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1956 1955 

May $1,291,000,000 $1,452,000,000 

First five months $5,751,000,000 $6,2 15,000,000 


Source : Bureau of I sabor | Statistics and Department of Commerce 


 RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 





May 1956 May 1955 
Number 11,500 13,000 
Per cent to total 10.6 9.4 


Source: Bureau of L abor | Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 











May First five May First five 

1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Private 107,000* 457,100 135,100 553,600 
Public 1,000* 6,200 2,500 7,300 
Total 108,000* 463,300 137,600 560,900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


May 1956 May 1955 
Metropolitan 76,800* 99,700 
Nonmetropolitan 31,200* 37,900 
Total 108,000* 137,600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1955 
April $2,269,248,000 $2,357,132,000 
First four months $8,649, 116,000 $8,793,806,000F 


During April, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $202,100,000. Also during April, a total of $492,- 
900,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 


Housing Administration, Veterans 
Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1956 __ 1955 _ 
April 302,805 328,220 
First four months 1,164,727 1,232.286¢ 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 








April First four April First four 
1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Dwelling units 468 2,763 599 3670 


Dollar amount $4,300,000 $28, 500 ‘000 $5,100,000 $30,500,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
March 1956 March 1955 
2.75*F 2.63 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





* Preliminary 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


May 1956 May 1955 
130.9* 124.1 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


t Derived by HHFA 





+ All time high 
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MILWAUKEE’S MAYOR 


speaks out in praise of “‘workable program’”’ 


In May of this year, Milwaukee’s Mayor Frank P. Zeidler addressed the 


following “testimonial” 


letter to the regional director of urban renewal in the Chicago office of the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency, Ivan D. Carson. Mayor Zeidler spoke out in favor of the 


“workable program” 


requirements that communities must meet to qualify for federal financial aid under the Housing Act 
of 1954. In general, a locality’s “workable program” must evidence that a city is equipping itself to 
clear or prevent slums by using all of the local powers and financial sources at its disposal. Origi- 


nally localities had to meet these requirements to qualify for public 


housing assistance but the 


Housing Amendments of 1955 waived the “workable program” for such projects. It is still required, 
S ] S 7 


however, for all other types of federal urban renewal aid . . 


I was originally opposed to the 
whole concept of the “workable pro- 
eram’”’ because I conceived it to be 
a maneuver on the part of the real 
estate interests, who are hostile to 
public housing, to put another 
stumbling block in the way of ob- 
taining federal funds for public 
housing, or for slum clearance. I 
still believe that this reasoning part- 
ly explains the creation of the work- 
able urban renewal program. 

However, I also recognized at the 
time that there were other persons 
interested in the “workable program” 
who had a genuine concern about 
slum clearance and felt that cities 
could and should do more on their 
own in order to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of city restoration: I think 
that those who conceived the work- 
able renewal program as being a 
means of forcing cities onward in 
their housing standards are being 
justified now to a considerable ex- 
tent. 


Better Housing Code 


The necessity of having a work- 
able urban renewal program certi- 
fied by the federal government per- 
mitted the forces for better housing 
conditions in Milwaukee to pass a 
housing code that is somewhat stiff- 
er than the one that we have had in 
the past . . . much more than we 
could have obtained without the 
federal spur to create such a pro- 
gram. At the present time the staff 
of the health commissioner, who ad- 
ministers the program, has gone over 
a considerable portion of the room- 
ing house district and has come for- 
ward with many orders for improve- 
ment. Of course, there is a consid- 
erable amount of protest against the 
orders but I believe that they are 
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desirable from the public point of 
view. 
Coordinator 
Secondly, the necessity of having 
a certified workable urban renewal 
program has brought about the pas- 
sage of a resolution by the Milwau- 
kee common council that permits the 
creation of the post of an urban re- 
newal coordinator. Coordination is 
absolutely necessary for urban re- 
newal and the task is so great that 
the responsibility for it must be cen- 
tered. 
Citizen Help 


A citizens urban renewal commit- 
tee, established to comply with the 
urban renewal law, is a strong force 
for improving standards of the com- 
munity because the citizens appoint- 
ed are, in the main, completely in- 
terested in their work. 


Planning Advances 


The workable urban renewal pro- 
gram also sorted out some planning 
difficulties that existed in the city. 
It was decided that the board of pub- 
lic land commissioners should have 
the major responsibility for improv- 
ing the master plan and for selecting 
planning sites and areas to be de- 
molished, rehabilitated, or conserved. 
In my opinion, this move was an 
important step forward because the 
staff of the land commission did not 
concentrate on urban renewal until 
the federal demand for a “workable 
program” came through. 


Building Inspection 
Perhaps the principal way in 
which the “workable program” is 
having a good effect is through the 
office of the building inspector. The 
building inspector was able to se- 


. and Mayor Zeidler says he’s glad! 


cure additional assistance for inspec- 
tion, resulting in demolition. He has 
already caused to be demolished this 
year hundreds of substandard build- 
ings. If the city had to pay for the 
razed buildings under a land pur- 
chase plan, or under a forceable 
condemnation, the city simply could 
not have afforded a program of this 
type. 

It would appear now that, on the 
basis of his present experience, the 
building inspector is taking down 
enough buildings every four months 
to amount in total to the number of 
buildings that would be taken down 
in a major clearance project in the 
city. This work is done at very little 
cost to the city government. It does 
not disturb communities and does 
not upset land ownership. As a re- 
sult of this experience, I am think- 
ing of asking the state legislature to 
give us a stronger condemnation law. 

Recertification Result 

The necessity of qualifying in 1957 
for a recertification of having a 
“workable program” has caused 
work to move forward on the crea- 
tion of a civic center. This work 
is long overdue. 

The “workable program” is also 
spurring the completion of the Mil- 
waukee building code. I believe that 
the Milwaukee common council will 
hire a special consultant to complete 
the last six chapters of the code, 
which has been in the making a long 
time. 

On the basis of our current experi- 
ence, I think the “workable pro- 
gram” for urban renewal should be 
given several years of additional life 
in order to see what further advan- 
tages it will bring to the cities who 
have been compelled to meet its 
standards. 
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SPIRITUAL JOB HAZARDS 


of housing, redevelopment employees analyzed 


THE REVEREND ROY RIHN, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of San Antonio, took a look 
at what he called the “occupational hazards” of the public housing and redevelopment field at a 
session of the 1956 conference of NAHRO’s Southwest Regional Council, held May 13-15 in San 
Antonio. He said that in a job where people have committed themselves to the service of the com- 
munity, there are problems that “rise up to try and test the human spirit itself.” Father Rihn described 
these problems as “dangers” against which people in the field must seek to protect themselves: (1) 
the danger of letting day-to-day routines dull the vision of family redemption that is the motivating 
force of housing and redevelopment; (2) the danger of becoming discouraged by the lack of “ap- 
preciation” that is sometimes encountered in the families benefiting from the program, by the magni- 
tude of the job that is still ahead, by the “crack-pots” that sometimes support the program; (3) the 
danger of losing the capacity to love humanity as a whole because of “the unlovely, flesh-and-blood, 
unwashed individual with whom you deal.” 


Nothing could be more obvious 
than that there is here in this hall 
today an invisible but common bond. 
Were there not, you should have no 
right whatsoever to call yourselves 
an “association.” Were there not, 
your coming together in this confer- 
ence would be totally void of mean- 
ing. 

What the tie is that binds is not, I 
think, your mutual interest in hous- 
ing and redevelopment. That bond 
only marks the periphery of your 
common ground. What you house 
is people; what you redevelop is the 
body social at its most elemental and 
most vital point: the family. The 
common bond here is a deep concern 
for people. What reaches out acros 
the barriers of conflicting religious 
beliefs, of diverse ethnic and racial 
origins, to give you common purpose 
is an interest in (and quite possibly 
a dedication to) the cause of human 
decency. You have committed your- 
selves to the service of the common 
good, to the service of the commu- 
nity, and in particular to that seg- 
ment of the community that is most 
destitute. What unites you is an 
awareness of the great truth that you 
are your brother’s keeper. 

However, while nothing is more 
obvious than that you are united by 
a common bond, it is only slightly 
less obvious that you are bedeviled 
by common problems. To discuss— 
and possibly here and there even to 
solve—some of these problems is un- 
doubtedly an objective of this con- 
ference. How utterly naive it would 
be for a rank layman such as I to at- 
tempt to solve, or even to outline, 
any of the technical or professional 
problems inherent in your work. A 
right fielder can certainly look stupid 
at shortstop. 


But in any profession, and most 
particularly in yours, there is another 
kind of problem: the problems that 
rise up to try and test the human 
spirit itself. These problems are en- 
demic and they are inevitable. They 
are, in fact, so endemic and so inevi- 
table that they can be called “occu- 
pational dangers.” 

It is about some of these problems 
that I would speak to you now. And 
I do so with no apologies for the 
fact that I am a layman, an outsider 
looking in. For you to discuss these 
problems yourselves is itself fraught 
with a kind of occupational danger. 
For in this area—the area of the 
human spirit—self-examination can 
so easily degenerate into self-justi- 
fication. 

Just a Job 

Probably the most common and 
most destructive of these dangers is 
that slow, subtle surrender to the 
attitude that yours is “just another 
job.” Whatever your idealism or 
your vision at the outset, the steady 
day-to-day drip of monotony, rout- 
ine, and wearying detail erodes the 
bed-rock foundation of the sturdiest 
ideals. The danger is always there 
that you will look upon your work 
as “just another job.” 

It is not just another job. It is 
almost a vocation. Like the priest, 
the minister, the rabbi, you are en- 
gaged in the redemption of mankind 
Obviously, yours is on a different 
plane, by different means, but it is 
nevertheless primarily and essential- 
ly a work of redemption. To you it is 
given to redeem, to reclaim, men, 
women, children, families from those 
nameless depths of despair where 
there is neither faith nor hope. Be- 
cause you restore their faith in them- 
selves and in mankind, you pave the 


way for the restoration of their faith 
in God. You have seen them, these 
brethren of ours, not living but sim- 
ply subsisting in unspeakable squalor. 
You have looked into their lack- 
luster eyes and sensed the hopeless- 
ness of their lives—men who have 
sunk almost beneath the level of the 
human to the mutely brutish. They 
have neither incentive nor will nor 
hope nor power to help themselves. 
You have reclaimed them from their 
slums and restored their dignity as 
children of men so that we might 
come along and restore their dignity 
as children of God. 

Yours “just another job”? Whether 
you are an executive director or a 
file clerk, you are part of a team 
whose work is to redeem your breth- 
ren. This must be your vision. Be- 
ware lest the occupational danger 
of regarding yours as “just another 
job” so blind and blunt your vision 
that you come to believe it. 

Discouragement 

And then there is the ever-present 
danger of discouragement. “Certain- 
ly this is noble work—but is it worth 
it? I’m fed up. I don’t have to 
take all this! Shall I get out and 
look for something else?” 

To cope with discouragement, 
recognize its sources. Look over its 
shoulder at its causes. What, in your 
case, are these causes likely to be? 
1—Well, you get discouraged be- 
cause you are misunderstood. Now 
you don’t so much mind being mis- 
understood by those whose ideology 
is opposed to your own. Ordinarily, 
you can take it in stride when your 
motives (to say nothing of your 
methods) are misinterpreted by 
those who neither like nor believe in 


(Continued column one, page 219) 
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SMALL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


reports lively tenant program; future plans 


S. S. HARRISON, who just this month resigned as executive director of the 


Montgomery County 


Housing Authority in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, describes the lively and effective tenant activities pro- 
gram in 217-unit Penn Village. Ingenuity and a friendly spirit are the dominant notes in the report. 
The future plans that Mr. Harrison details are all directed toward what he says is the authority’s 
ultimate goal: having the people of Pottstown say that the residents of Penn Village and future 
projects are “certainly fortunate.” 


Among the organizations that have 
been set up and operate in the 
Montgomery County Housing Au- 
thority’s 217-unit Penn Village are 
the following: 


Grounds and planning committee: 
this group has volunteer-staffed our 
maintenance shop on Saturdays and 
Sundays to permit tenants to draw 
grass seed, flowers, fertilizer, stakes, 
and any equipment necessary to 
beautify their grounds. 


American Cancer Society group, 
which meets weekly to make surgi- 
cal pads for the cancer society. 


Child health clinic, operated by 
the state and volunteer-staffed by 
our tenants. 


A teen-age jamboree group, which 
meets and holds dances on Saturday 
evening. We have had a juke box 
contributed for these affairs, includ- 
ing records, by a local company that 
was pleased that we had conquered 
the juvenile delinquency and vandal- 
ism problem. 


Sewing group, with ten donated 
sewing machines. Last June the 
group held a fashion show, with. 
prizes, at which some 100 garments 
made by our tenants were modeled 

the authority building a stage and 
background; the local community 
supplying hairdressers, make-up, and 
judges. 


Four active scouting programs 
meeting regularly: the Brownies, 
Girl Scouts, and Cubs—sponsored 
by the authority; the Boy Scouts 
and Explorer Scouts—sponsored by 
the United Steelworkers. 


An active grounds competition, 
with a perpetual trophy to the win- 
ning block, presented by the local 
newspaper, and a best individual 
grounds award of a $25 bond, pre- 
sented by the executive director. 


Hospitality and welcome group to 
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assist neighbors in the event of ill- 
ness or death and also to help new 
arrivals to the village in seeing that 
children are made welcome in neigh- 
bors’ houses during the 
stage. 


move-in 


Results 


In order to discourage vandalism, 
all our scouts have become police- 
men. I am particularly pleased to 
note that, since the organization of 
the scouting program, a public tele- 
phone booth inscribed with the 
words “Under the Protection of” 

. , and then a listing of the troops, 
has suffered no vandalism whatso- 
ever, in contrast to the many booths 
that had been completely destroyed 
in the past. 

We organized a parent teachers 
group in order to have representa- 
tives at the neighboring school. As 
a result of this group’s activity, we 
have achieved transportation by the 
school district for our village. 

We have been fortunate in hav- 
ing in Pottstown an active Salva- 
tion Army group that conducts 
regular services and, during the 
summer, utilizes our facilities fo 
the community vacation Bible school. 

We have been advised by Thomas 
Colgan, field director of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, that 
Penn Village represents the No. 1 
integrated project in the east, our 
village being 30 per cent populated 
by Negroes, who are represented on 
all committees. 

In addition to Penn Village, this 
authority also operates a rural non- 
farm project of 50 units at North 
Hills, 45 miles from our administra- 
tive office, where there are some 
300 children. It has an active tenant 
community committee and the gen- 
eral housekeeping is administered by 
a representative of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who was selected 
upon my request by the Negroes 
residing in the project. It is his func- 
tion to act as a mediator and to as- 


sist both the project employee and 
the executive director with any 
problems that might arise. 

Public Relations 

Our maintenance section has con- 
structed a billboard facing the pub- 
lic highway, which is lighted in the 
evening. On it we advise the com- 
munity of our programs and in par- 
ticular our cooperation in all com- 
munity efforts. Further, this bill- 
board is available to the community 
for any of their drives. 

We enjoy perfect relations with 
our daily local newspaper and have 
no secrets from it whatsoever. In 
tribute to the paper, we give it all 
credit for having achieved the con- 
tribution of sewing machines and 
books for our library. We also ex- 
plain fully to the newspaper the dif- 
ficulties of public housing and of ow 
activities and are supported whole- 
heartedly in any program. 

Further, we have instituted the 
practice of playing host to the 28 
welfare agencies in our Pottstown 
area, inclusive of the state depart- 
ment of public assistance, visiting 
nurse society, hospitals, and others, 
in order that we may become ac- 
quainted with their tacilities and be 
enabled to assist our tenants in mak- 
ing use of these facilities. At ou 
meetings, we serve a breakfast re- 
past. 

We have enjoyed wonderful re- 
lations with several national manu- 
facturers whose names I cannot dis- 
close (for fear of burdening them 
with requests from other authori- 
ties) from whom we have obtained, 
during Christmas periods, shoes for 
all our tenants and clothing and ma- 
terials for our sewing classes. 

No matter how modest the com- 
munity activities may be in the Bor- 
ough of Pottstown, the people of 
Penn Village contribute to some ex- 
tent: namely, to the American Red 
Cross, March of Dimes, United 
Fund, and allied programs. 
(Continued column three, page 217) 
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TV 





focuses on housing and renewal 


Three cities report ingenious TV programs: Chi- 
cago uses the medium to tell the whole urban re- 
newal story; in Baltimore, the housing authority 
is presenting a "do-it-yourself" home maintenance 
program; Memphis plays host for adult education. 


Every other Wednesday night 
since January 25, Chicagoans who 
want to know what’s going on in the 
city’s urban renewal program have 
been tuning in on Channel 11, the 
recently established educational tele- 
vision station known as “Window to 
the World.” In a unique series en- 
titled “Roads to Renewal—exciting 
story of making the city a better place 
to live,” 13 chapters on housing, 
redevelopment, planning, conserva- 
tion, and related activity will have 
been presented by mid-July. The 
series has been so successful that a 
second 13 weeks will follow, car- 
rying through to the end of the year. 

“Roads to Renewal” went on the 
air as one of the first programs of 
the new station—strong evidence of 
the importance attached to the sub- 
ject. Originated and presented by the 
Office of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Coordinator, with the help of 
other public agencies and citizen 
groups, the program series highlights 
city agencies and private enterprise 
engaged in renewal. 

Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley 
opened the series in a “Progress Re- 
port” that introduced the TV audi- 
ence to the key officials involved in 
the city’s renewal program: execu- 
tives of the plan commission, the 
land clearance commission, the hous- 
ing authority, the conservation 
board, the building department, and 
the housing and redevelopment co- 
ordinator. In following programs 
each of these men came back on the 
air to go into more detail about their 
agency's operations, goals, and status 
of activity. Appearing with these of- 
ficials were citizens concerned with 
various aspects of their work—a real 
estate economist, a savings and loan 
officer, a private developer; members 
of various neighborhood conserva- 
tion groups; and, from time to time, 
families affected by redevelopment. 
The variety and types of people par- 
ticipating—more than 50 during the 
13 programs—represent a real cross 
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section and are believed to have kept 
the programs lively. Models of new 
projects, 16 mm. film footage ex- 
cerpted from existing productions o1 
taken fresh, and other visuals such as 
charts and drawings, have also 
helped create a sense of action and 
audience participation. Maps of the 
city and the neighborhoods are fre- 
quently used, to orient the audience. 

Each program offers a “give- 
away,” offered free on request, such 
as a pamphlet on how to set up a 
neighborhood conservation group or 
an annual report of one of the agen- 
cies. Another regular feature is a 
news round-up. 

Flyers advertising each of the pro- 
grams (see page 211) are distrib- 
uted by the agencies with their mail 
and at meetings. Further, the pro- 
grams are often featured as “select” 
in the local newspaper TV guides. 

Production of the programs is 
handled by the housing and redevel- 
opment coordinator’s office, which 
works out with the cooperating pub- 
lic agencies the program and theme 
content. Alice Gorman, public rela- 
tions officer for the coordinator, is 
producer of the programs, with D. E. 
Mackelmann, deputy coordinator, as 
adviser. During the first weeks of 
the series, Marion Massen, formerly 
of the Chicago Housing Authority 
staff, assisted as co-producer. Chan- 
nel 11 assigns a producer-director, 
who advises on the programs at script 
concept and rehearsal stages and di- 
rects the production on the air. 
Scripts are written in rough draft; 
then if rehearsals bring out new ma- 
terial, the script can easily absorb it. 
But even final scripts are in outline 
form, to encourage spontaneity of 
dialogue. To give continuity, May- 
nard Wishner, billed as “the man 
who asks the questions,” functions as 
moderator. 

Results of the programs show up 
directly through requests for the free 
material, which run 100 or more a 
week. The requests come not only 





Cameras look at Chicago plans 


from the city but from all parts of 
the metropolitan area. Public and 
citizen agencies in other cities—Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, and Cincinnati 
learning about the program, have 
written in for information on how it 
is produced. 

Besides the informational aspects 
of the TV series—acquainting the 
viewers with the jobs done by the 
various agencies—an indirect result 
claimed for the program is mutual 
education of the participants. It is 
reported that sometimes the “actors” 
have been surprised in rehearsals at 
what the other fellow wants to bring 
out as a significant point as a busi- 
nessman or alderman or just plain 
citizen! 

Baltimore 

The Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City has cashed in on current 
do-it-yourself enthusiasm by building 
a TV series around its maintenance 
operations. Authority carpenters, 
groundsmen, repairmen, plumbers, 
and painters are demonstrating ways 
of doing household chores and carry- 
ing on home improvements in a 
weekly 15-minute program entitled 
“Stop, Look, and Fix It.” The pro- 
gram, on public service time ove 
commercial station WAAM, is com- 
pleting a 13-week run and the sta- 
tion wants more. 

Each program starts with a short 
statement about HABC, emphasized 
by a chart showing the number of 
its projects, number of dwellings, and 
the number of tenant families. Dem- 
onstration of a simple household “fix 
up” job follows. Shown so far: how 
to paint, principles of lawn and gar- 
den care, weed control, waterproof- 
ing, use of tools, care of stoves, and 
fire prevention. Coming up are home 
accident prevention, cement repair? 
and what a woman should know 
about the family car. 
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Chicago’s TV programs are well 
publicized via multilithed flyers sim- 
ilar to one above. From 1000 to 2000 
copies are distributed for each pro- 
gram to teachers and citizen groups. 
The house and antenna symbol are 
worked into most such publicity. 


Lots of props, from gas ranges to 
a box of weeds, are used for visual 
interest, but the main element is the 
genial host—the same for each pro- 
gram: Franklyn MHochreiter, the 
authority's community services di- 
rector. Humor from Hochreiter is 
regarded as an essential of the pro- 
gram and it helps keep the main- 
tenance - staff -members- turned -T’V - 
actors comfortable in front of the 
camera. An important feature of the 
program is said to be the fact that 
the “hints” passed along by the ex- 
pert are repeated by the host and 
are then shown visually in type as 
well as by demonstration. 

Marion Gutman of the HABC’ 
public relations staff prepares the 
scripts and produces the programs. 
Mr. Hochreiter directs. Robert Moy- 
er, head of the information services 
for HABC, rates “Stop, Look, and 
Fix-It” tops in public relations. He 
points out that, without talking 
about the authority for more than 
two minutes out of the 131/ allotted, 
the public is made aware of the 
authority’s sound administration and 
efficient, economical operation. Giv- 
ing them information they want and 
can use conditions the public favor- 
ably. 

In short, it’s a born successful pro- 
gram for any local housing author- 
ity to produce, according to Mr. 
Moyer, provided there is available 
(a) a maintenance staff that is able 
and can give the time, (b) a host or 
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1956 ANNUAL REPORT CONTEST EXTENDS 
TO CITIZEN, CONSERVATION AGENCIES 


Two new features mark NAHRO’s 
Eighth Annual Reports Competi- 
tion, now open to determine the re- 
porting “stars” of 1956. 

As announced by Mrs. Eleano 
Walters, chairman of the reports sub- 
committee of NAHRO’s Public Re- 
lations Committee, first new feature 
of the competition is its expansion 
from housing and _ redevelopment 
agencies to include conservation and 
home improvement groups, and citi- 
zen organizations. These additions to 
the list of qualified entrants are in 
recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of the conservation effort in 
urban renewal and of the part citi- 
zens play in support of the govern- 
ment-aided program. 

The second new feature will be a 
re-enactment of the judging review 
at the annual conference in New 
York in October. The actual judg- 
ing session will be held in New York 
City in mid-September. On the basis 
of findings at this session, the judges 

-all New Yorkers—will select out- 
standing characteristics of the vari- 
ous types of reports, good and not so 
good, for panel discussion at a con- 
ference session. The object of pub- 
licly evaluating the report character- 
istics—reports will be kept “anony- 
mous” for the session—is to pass on 
useful advice to participating agen- 
cies. 

Competition Rules 


Announcement of the 1956 com- 


master of ceremonies who will help 
make the program lively, and (c 
the authority’s maintenance program 
reflects sound administration. Like 
all good things, he notes, such a pro- 
gram takes effort. 


Memphis 

Walter M. Simmons, executive di- 
rector of the Memphis Housing 
Authority, reports that when the local 
educational television station goes on 
the air this fall, MHA community 
centers will be used for an adult writ- 
ing and reading program sponsored 
by the Jewish Women’s Council. 

The plan calls for small groups to 
come together with a volunteer class 
leader when an instructional pro- 
gram is being telecast. The leader 
will serve as observer-reporter. Some 
of the class enrollees are expected to 
be tenants of the Memphis public 
housing developments. Anyone from 
the community, however, will be wel- 
comed to the class. 


petition, and the entry form, were 
mailed to local housing authorities, 
redevelopment agencies, home im- 
provement organizations, and citizen 
groups the week of June 10. First, 
second, and third awards will be 
made in four classifications: offset o1 
letterpress; miultilith; 
or ditto: and 
tion. 


mimeograph 
newspaper publica- 
This classification system will 
give opportunity for all types of re- 
ports to receive consideration. Entry 
blanks list questions that, with the 
reports in hand, will enable judging 
on the basis of content, technical 
production, and distribution. All re- 
ports reproduced between July 1, 
1955, and July 1, 1956, not previous- 
ly submitted in a competition, are 
eligible. Deadline for entries is Au- 
gust 15. 


Judges 


All five judges invited for the com- 
petition have accepted. Represent- 
ing the editorial, graphic arts, and 
civic activity fields, they include: 
Stephen G. Thompson, associate edi- 
tor, Architectural Charles 
Grutzner, New York Times housing 
reporter; Aaron Burns, art director, 
The Composing Room; Lawrence 
Senesh, Joint Council for Economic 
Education; and Ira S. Robbins, 
executive vice-president, Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of 
New York. Further information 
about the judges will be given in the 


Forum; 


July Journat. 


Members of the reports subcom- 
mittee, in addition to Mrs. Walters, 
are Richard K. Bernstein, New York 
City Planning Department, and John 
Brandon, Nashville Housing Author- 
ity. Ray O. Edwards, The Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville, is chair- 
man of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, which sponsors the compe- 
tition. 


Purpose 


The annual reports competition 
was started in 1948 to encourage the 
raising of standards in reporting. The 
belief was expressed then that under- 
standable, readable reports to citi- 
zens and officials earn “a handsome 
dividend in public goodwill and sup- 
port.” Many authorities have since 
proved the truth of this statement. 
They have received public commen- 
dation in the press and from local 
civic leaders when they issued good 
reports, whether or not the reports 
happened to gain awards. 
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THE TOWN...” 


New York City has rich variety of housing 
and urban renewal sights to show dele- 
gates to NAHRO's 1956 annual conference: 


October 21-24, Hotel Statler 


A complimentary ticket to a co- 
lossal drama: a city in the process 
of rebuilding. That, in effect, is 
what NAHRO’s 23rd annual con- 
ference, October 21-24, will mean to 
sightseeing delegates in attendance. 
The stage: New York City, where 
the forces of private investors and of 
all levels of government have been 
joined to lick housing problems and 
revitalize America’s largest city. 
Conducted tours of typical rebuild- 
ing operations are being planned for 
Thursday, October 25, day after the 
conference closes. 

On the redevelopment front, for 
example, New York City has 10 
Title I projects under way and at 
least two more in prospect (see page 
214). One of the most dramatic of 
the city’s slum clearance achieve- 
ments in redevelopment is the world 
famous lower east side—where Title 
I; cooperatives sponsored by major 
union groups; and federally-aided, 
state-aided, and city-aided public 
housing have all been put to work. 
Other applications of Title I funds 
show up in (1) Morningside Gar- 
dens (see right, below), a develop- 


“EAST SIDE, WEST 
SIDE... ALL AROUND 


7 

an 
ment reflecting the cooperation of 
Columbia University with the city 
and federal governments, and (2) 
the project that gave New York City 
a new coliseum (below, left) and 
that, eventually, will yield two new 
apartment buildings, now under con- 
struction. 

The vast public housing program 
that delegates can explore is char- 
acterized by its constant search for 
new ways of coping with big city 
land problems and for designing 
“family livability” into high-rise 
buildings. The city now has 70 proj- 
ects fully occupied: 25 federally- 
aided, 24 city-aided, and 21 state- 
aided—for a total of almost 80,000 
units—plus more than 10,000 units 
in partly occupied projects. In addi- 
tion it has 11,748 units (about equal- 
ly divided between federally-, state-, 
and city-aided projects) under con- 
struction and about 46,000 more 
units in the planning stages. 

And on the neighborhood conser- 
vation front, delegates can take a 
look at a 20-block area now under 
study with the aid of a 314 “demon- 
stration” grant (see page 196 


New York City’s new and much-heralded Coliseum, 


built with Title I aid, opened for business this spring 


; 
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Morningside 
Gardens: built 
on land cleared 

via Title I, 

with construction 
financed via a 
cooperative 


Lower east side redevelopment 








New high-rise design idea: screened 
balconies in 1610-unit Bay View 
Houses—a middle-income project 
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MORE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 
VOTE "YES" ON PUBLIC HOUSING 

Public housing scored ballot vic- 
tories in three more California com- 
munities during the past month . . . 
but it lost out in two others. The 
score of victories for subsidized hous- 
ing referenda in the state now stands 
at eight; defeats, four (see May 
Journa., page 175). 

Despite a “well-heeled” and hard 
fought campaign by local realtors 
(see May JourNnaL). Stockton vot- 
ers approved public housing by a 
vote of 12,000 to 9600. The other 
two communities in which public 
housing won were Tracy, with a 
vote of 1700 to 1100, and Guada- 
lupe, 305 to 45. 

Public housing was turned down 
by only a slim margin in East Nico- 
laus, where the vote was 26-20; in 
Sutter City the loss was by a vote of 
208 to 52. Another California com- 
munity, Tudor, staged a referendum 
in June but the results, a 35-35 tie, 
are considered to be tentative, since 
a large number of persons displaced 
from the town by last winter’s floods 
are still eligible to submit absentee 
ballots. 

Several more California cities are 
slated to spotlight public housing at 
the polls during the coming months. 


MILLEN, GEORGIA CITIZENS VOTE 
IN FAVOR OF PUBLIC HOUSING 

Citizens of the little town of 
Millen, Georgia (population 3500) 
on May 30 voted 364 to 83 in favor 
of public housing. 

Public housing referenda are not 
required by law in Georgia and the 
Millen referendum—the first in the 
state since 1950—was held only be- 
cause the mayor and city council 
wanted an expression of public opin- 
ion on the town’s 62-unit program. 


CONTROVERSIAL SITE ISSUE IS 
RESOLVED IN PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia planning com- 
mission on June 8 for three hours 
mulled over compromise sites se- 
lected by the local housing author- 
ity as a result of the heated protests 
launched against earlier plans for 
21 small sites scattered throughout 
the city (see May JourNAL, page 
178). The windup: approval of 14 
sites—eight from the original list and 
six compromise sites—ranging in size 
to accommodate from 19 to 700 fed- 
erally aided low-rent units for a total 
of more than 2500 units. 
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Drayton S. Bryant, director of 
community relations for the Phila- 
delphia authority, in commenting on 
the site issue, said: “It has been a 
hard campaign but one with a lot 
of good people on the team. We feel 
good about three-fourths of what we 
have gotten through and the less de- 
sirable part is probably worth the 
price.” Most important point, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bryant: “We are 
building in every major section of 
the city.” 

The “less desirable” part of the 
Philadelphia site story rests with the 
fact that, in taking into account 
neighborhood opinion, the authority 
was pressed into selecting some sites 
that violate sound city planning prin- 
ciples. These sites have drawn criti- 
cism from several civic groups, in- 
cluding the Philadelphia Housing 
Association and the Citizens Council 
on City Planning, which have been 
strong supporters of the public hous- 
ing program. 

Of the six compromise sites, Dor- 
othy Montgomery, managing direc- 
tor of the housing association, says 
two are “acceptable” but three are 
not. One of the latter group, she 
says, would “deprive a highly con- 
gested area of the city of its last op- 
portunity for large open space;” a 
second is on land slated for indus- 
trial use; and a third, now occupied 
by temporary war housing in the 
liquidation stage, in addition to be- 
ing surrounded on three sides by in- 
dustry, is bordered on the fourth 
side by a highway . . . and, just 48 
hours before the site was approved 
by the plan commission, it was an- 
nounced that an expressway would 
be constructed parallel to the high- 
way. 

“We have great concern for the 
temporary abandonment of basic 
planning principles in the use of in- 
dustrial land,’ Mrs. Montgomery 
said, pointing out that it is the asso- 
ciation’s understanding that “the city 
has far less industrial land than it 
will need in the next 15 years.” How- 
ever, “on the positive side, we believe 
that the selection of small sites is a 
good development and we are glad 
to see a similar trend throughout the 
country” (see May JOURNAL, page 
163). Twelve of the 14 projects 
planned for Philadelphia will have 


300 or less units. 


TOLEDO CITY COUNCIL CALLS THE 
BLUFF OF LOCAL REALTORS BOARD 


The Toledo city council in late 
May called the bluff of the local real 
estate board. The outcome: despite 
realtors’ opposition, ‘Toledo seems 
likely to get 200 more low-rent public 
housing units. 

Here’s what happened. Early last 
month the city council authorized the 
Toledo housing authority to apply 
for federal aid for the units, some 
of which are to be used for housing 
the aged, some for relocating fami- 
lies from a proposed renewal proj- 
ect, and some to fill a need for large- 
family dwellings. The action drew 
fire from local realtors. Proclaiming 
that “everyone in Toledo is housed 
and there are vacancies available for 
those who will look around,’ the 
realtors threatened to seek a refer- 
endum . . . this despite the fact that 
just four years ago Toledoans decid- 
ed against subjecting public housing 
to the ballot. The city council, ac- 
cording to the Toledo Blade, refused 
“to be bludgeoned into rescinding” 
its decision and “tossed the ball back 
to the realtors.”’ The board was given 
three days to come up with a list of 
private rental units available that 
would serve large low-income fami- 
lies ‘‘as well as 200 new public hous- 
ing units would.” In answer, the 
realtors provided an unchecked and 
unsifted list of about 300 vacancies 
lifted from newspaper ads. Neither 
Mayor Czelusta, Vice-mayor Skel- 
don, nor the council was satisfied 
and, a short time later, a city check 
on advertised large units showed 
only about six such vacancies, most 
of which were at rents of about $80 
to $145. 

The whole controversy was touched 
off May 9, when McClinton Nunn, 
executive director of the Toledo 
housing authority, requested the 
council to approve the units. The 
council gave informal approval the 
following day. Then, under the self- 
styled leadership of Paul Hoeflinger, 
a long time foe of public housing and 
desegregation, the realtors sprang in- 
to action. They organized citizens in 
East Toledo for a sensational anti- 
public housing campaign that in- 
cluded sending protest delegations to 
city council meetings, circulating pe- 
titions, and making threats and 
charges that led the Toledo Blade 
to comment later: “Now that our 
realtors have let Paul J. Hoeflinger 
take charge of their campaign we 
will get much more prejudice and 
fanaticism than information from 
that quarter.” 

After the city council, by a vote 
of 7-1, approved the move to seek 
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federal financial aid for the units 
and after the realtors failed to turn 
up a list of suitable vacancies for low- 
income families, events took a some- 
what different turn. The Housing 
Improvement and Urban Renewal 
Commission, Toledo’s official renew- 
al agency, which had been hedging 
until that time, finally voted in favor 
of the public housing plan by a slim 
3-2 margin; dissenters, however, 
were both realtors. And the citizens 
of Toledo, apparently, let the real- 
tors down. On May 31, at a realtor- 
sponsored meeting aimed at drum- 
ming up support for a referendum 
campaign, Mr. Hoeflinger was forced 
into the spot of having to apologize 
for the “small number” present, a 
fact he blamed on inadequate pub- 
licity for the rally. 

Proposed site of 50 of the units 
being sought by the Toledo authority 

those for which aged persons will 
be given priority—is part of the play- 
ground area at the authority’s Weiler 
Homes project. Site for the other 
150-unit project has not yet been se- 
lected. The projects would cost an 
estimated 1.8 million dollars. 

Meanwhile, Robert Dorrell, Tole- 
do’s acting renewal director, is con- 
ducting a study of the number of 
people to be displaced by a proposed 
renewal project for what is known 
as Chase Park. In early June the 
city council was asked to reaffirm its 
intention to provide funds for the 
project so that federal aid could be 
sought but, at JouRNAL press time, 
this action had not been taken. How- 
ever, Vice-mayor Skeldon has point- 
ed out that the city has allocated 
$625,000 in capital improvement 
funds for the project over the next 
five years and the city manager has 
promised a review of the capital im- 
provements situation soon. Urging 
the city council to do nothing to de- 
lay the progress of the program, Mr. 
Skeldon said that urban renewal is 
one problem that the city has not yet 
faced up to and, now “we are so 
close to a good program, it would 
be a shame to abandon it.” 


FIRST BID RECEIVED FOR ST. LOUIS 
PLAZA AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thorities in late May received the 
opening bid from a private devel- 
oper for the city’s first Title I proj- 
ect—a near-downtown area known 
as the Plaza. The bid, $450,000, was 
offered by the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Corporation, an organization 
formed by local business and civic 
leaders especially to develop slum- 
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cleared land. Although other rede- 
velopers have expressed interest in 
the area, the Urban Redevelopment 
Corporation bid was the only one 


received and the local authority 
still had the bid under consideration 
as the JoURNAL went to press. 

Only part of the more than eight- 
block project area is included in the 
land for which the corporation made 
its offer. Three blocks of the project 
site is earmarked for a public park 
and other improvements and two 
churches have agreed to pay a total 
of $205,000 for parcels they wish 
to acquire. The Urban Redevelop- 
ment Corporation proposal for the 
area includes the construction of five 
15-story buildings providing a total 
of 1087 middle-income units renting 
at from $74 to $131. Stores and 
other commercial establishments 
would be confined to an L-shaped 
building near the apartments. 

The Plaza project got started in 
1953, when St. Louis citizens ap- 
proved a 1.5 million dollar bond is- 
sue to finance the plan (see Decem- 
ber 1953 JouRNAL, page 400) and, 
in June 1954, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency approved 
loans and grants in excess of 5.4 
million dollars. Planning, acquisition 
of site, and demolition have cost 
about 5.1 million dollars; the local 
contribution will be partly made up 
of noncash grants-in-aid—$845,000 
for the park and $125,000 for streets 
and other improvements. 

Other recent developments in St. 
Louis are: (1) the Urban Renewal 
Administration in April approved a 
federal grant for surveys to be con- 
ducted in a 70-block area slated for 
urban renewal and (2) HHFA in 
May recertified the city’s “workable 
program.” 


NEW YORK CITY'S TITLE | PROGRAM 
SHOWS PROGRESS, GETS SCRUTINY 

A new aura of federal-local co- 
operation is beginning to spread 
around New York City’s Title I op- 
erations. A February truce in a long 
drawn out federal-local struggle (see 
March JourRNAL, page 100) started 
the shift in the direction of peace. 
However, controversy continues to 
complicate the New York scene as 
a result of differences of opinion 
among local officials and some criti- 
cal blasts from citizen groups. High- 
lights of the current scene are re- 
ported below. 

Progress 

Burying the hatchet on the ques- 
tion of whether last year’s setbacks 
in Title I projects were due to fed- 
eral red tape (the view of the chair- 





man of the mayor’s slum clearance 
committee, Robert Moses) or wheth- 
er problems arose because New York 
is the only city in the nation that 
turns the clearance and _ relocation 
jobs over to private redevelopers 
(the federal agencies’ view), the 
following agreements were reached 
in late May: (1) the Urban Re- 
newal Administration and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration will 
cross check their work so that plans 
for the city’s Title I projects will 
not, as they have in the past, bounce 
back and forth between the agencies; 
(2) both the city and federal agencies 
will now keep close check on de- 
velopers; (3) any extension being 
sought in construction time per- 
mitted by contracts with the city 
(four years) will now be reviewed 
by federal agencies. 

About the time that these pacts 
were first taking shape, the city’s 
much heralded coliseum (see pic- 
ture, page 212) was opened for 
business April 28. Then, three days 
later, popping champagne corks 
heralded the start of construction 
of the 10 million dollar Columbus 
Circle apartments (a project that 
had figured heavily in the federal- 
local controversy). Both the coli- 
seum and the two 14-story buildings 
(612 units renting at about $50 per 
room) were tied into a single Title 
I slum clearance package by Mr. 
Moses. Hopes are to have the build- 
ings completed in about a year. In 
addition, FHA has issued commit- 
ments for two other projects, Man- 
hattantown and one in north Har- 
lem (see March JouRNAL, page 78) 
and has agreed to give ;commitments 
to three more. The developers of 
still two other projects, Washington 
Square and University Center, have 
been served notice by Mr. Moses 
that they will have to surrender their 
contracts with the city if they don’t 
speed up work. 

Further evidence of the renewed 
friendship between federal and New 
York City housing agencies came 
May 18, when URA approved a 
$150,000 demonstration grant for 
the city under section 314 of the 
housing act of 1954 (see page 196). 

Officials’ Views 

While the stage was being set for 
these moves, Mr. Moses in April is- 
sued two reports—one evaluating in 
favorable terms what has been done 
in regard to Title I projects in the 
past two years and the other paint- 
ing a picture of a slum-cleared New 
York City in 15 or 20 years. Mr. 
Moses said the city could be rebuilt 
along constructive lines in that time 
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if private redevelopment and public 
housing were to go forward together. 

But in the afterglow of these 
bright pictures, another city official 
released his version of the past and 
future of New York’s Title I proj- 
ects: a financial analysis, prepared 
under the direction of Lawrence 
Gerosa, city controller, for the board 
of estimate. The 50-page report 
charges that the city is losing large 
sums of money on Title I operations 
and urges that a “second look” be 
taken at all tax exempt housing pro- 
grams. The report goes into the costs 
and estimated costs of Title I proj- 
ects completed, under way, and in 
prospect; points out that, in cash 
terms, they are not paying proposi- 
tions; and indicates that failure of 
private redevelopers to live up to 
agreements is causing the city “con- 
stant loss of tax revenue.” According 
to the New York Times, city hall 
views the document as “a_ thinly 
veiled attack on the policies of the 
slum clearance committee.” 

George Spargo, assistant to the 
chairman of the slum clearance com- 
mittee, criticized the controller’s re- 
port in a letter to Mayor Wagner 
as an analysis emphasizing the ex- 
penses of Title I programs, without 
weighing these costs against advan- 
tages and benefits (the same criticism 
was made in a press release issued 
by the Citizens Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York soon 
after the analysis was made public). 
Advantages overlooked by the con- 
troller, according to Mr. Spargo, 
are such things as expansion of 
needed middle-income housing and 
quasi-public services; financial bene- 
fits received through the increase of 
business and assessed values in areas 
adjacent to those redeveloped; and 
reduced costs in city police, health, 
fire, and other welfare services. It 
was also pointed out that the prob- 
lems that caused costly delays in 
Title I operations, as mentioned in 
the report, have now been settled. 


Projects Proposed 

Two brand new ideas for Title I 
projects were announced in _ the 
midst of all of the events noted 
above. 

Columbia University in late March 
announced that, with the coopera- 
tion of the city, it will develop a 
“superblock” to provide further cam- 
pus expansion. More than 10 build- 
ings will be razed to make way for 
a law school building, a graduate 
residence hall, and a faculty office 
building. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI IS FIRST WITH FHA SECTION 221 HOUSING 


THE FIRST HOME IN THE U.S. 

BUILT UNDER SECTION 221 OF 

THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
Built by R.O. WOODSON 


Coaeus Cwaisri. Texas. 





First house in the nation to go under construction with financing arranged 
under the section 221 program of the Federal Housing Administration was 
begun in Corpus Christi on May 14. A total of 212 section 221 units have 
been authorized to help meet the relocation housing needs that the city’s 


urban renewal program is expected to create 


(see May Journal, page 178). 


Pictured above at the groundbreaking ceremonies are Manuel Maldonado, 
city councilman; builder R. O. Woodson; Farreli Smith, mayor of the city; 
and Handley Smith, FHA evaluation supervisor 


Mr. Moses came up with the other 
proposal in late May—a 150 million 
dollar plan to develop what the Nex 
York Times calls “a city within a 
city’ in an 18-block area, known 
as Lincoln Square, that is near the 
city’s new coliseum. The plan calls 
for tearing down most of the build- 
ings in the area to make way for 
4120 apartments (rent about $48 
per room), shopping areas, a hotel, 
an office center, a major theatre dis- 
trict, Fordham University’s Manhat- 
tan center and campus, and a music 
and arts center. 

Citizen Opposition 

Running through all of New York 
City’s Title I operations has been a 
thread of complaints from citizens 
groups. Most of the complaints 
have been on the grounds that re- 
location guarantees should be avail- 
able for those displaced and because 
housing that has gone up or is pro- 
posed for redeveloped areas is out 
of the price range of families dis- 


placed by slum clearance. The hard- 
ships sometimes caused by the fact 
that private developers in New York 
City handle relocation, as delineated 
by the Community Service Society, 
were presented in the March Jour- 
NAL (page 100) and the Women’s 
City Club, which in April com- 
pleted a 39-page report on what has 
happened to families displaced by 
the Manhattantown project, concurs 
with the Society. 

Some suggestions recently of- 
fered by the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council for alleviating the 
problem of too little housing for 
middle- and low-income families are: 
(1) that the mayor name a middle- 
income housing coordinator; (2) 
that the board of estimate set a 
fixed number of units for which pri- 
vate sponsors could get tax exemp- 
tion for middle-income housing; (3 
that the city apply for federal sub- 
sidy under Title I for the acquisi- 
tion of slum properties on which to 
construct low-rent public housing. 
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NEW HOUSING, RENEWAL LAWS 
ENACTED IN NEW YORK STATE 
The hustling of the New York 


state legislature to get proposals to 


the governor before adjourning 
March 23 resulted within the next 
month in a stamp of approval by 
Governor W. Averell Harriman on 
some 10 laws having to do with hous- 
ing and urban renewal and a veto 
of at least two measures. Summa- 
rized below are actions on some of 
the more important bills submitted 
to Mr. Harriman. 


Middle-income housing. On April 
20, Governor Harriman reluctantly 
cleared the way for a voter decision 
next fall on whether the state should 
borrow 100 million dollars to be used 
as low-interest loans to limited divi- 
dend companies undertaking the 
construction of middle-income hous- 
ing (see April JourRNAL, page 136). 
Mr. Harriman, who had asked for 
a 200 million dollar bond issue, com- 
plained that his bill “was not even 
permitted to emerge” from commit- 
tee “despite the crying need for hous- 
ing . . . and the right of the people 
to disapprove the loan in advance 
... We must therefore make the best 
of the insufficient amount consented 
to by the legislature,” he said. 


Urban renewal. Another approved 
measure authorizes the creation of 
a mortgage facilities corporation to 
participate in financing the pur- 
chase, construction, or improvement 
of homes in blighted areas. As re- 
ported in the April JourNat, the 
corporation is to be financed by the 
sale of stock and debentures to sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies 
and will be empowered to undertake 
a program of up to 25 million dollars 
in loans. 

Mr. Harriman also approved two 
other urban renewal laws: (1) an 
amendment to the tax law to permit 
localities until June 1, 1957 to ex- 
empt from taxation any improve- 
ments to multiple dwellings that are 
designed to eliminate fire and other 
hazards, or for the installation of 
central heating; and (2) a measure 
clarifying the rights of communities 
in urban renewal operations. The 
latter law empowers municipalities 
to develop, test, and report methods 
and techniques and to carry out 
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activities for the prevention and 
elimination of slums and _ blight; 
municipalities are authorized to ap- 
ply for grants or other financial assist- 
ance, as provided in section 314, 
Title III of the federal housing act 
of 1954. 

Other urban renewal proposals 
did not fare so well. Governor Harri- 
man vetoed a bill that would have 
permitted the creation of a neighbor- 
hood conservation agency by ordi- 
nance in any municipality. In turn- 
ing the measure down, the governor 
commented that the state division of 
housing, the state building code com- 
mission, the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, 
Mayor Wagner of New York, the 
state commerce and education de- 
partments, the state youth commis- 
sion, and the citizens union were all 
opposed to the measure. “The bill’s 
intention to alleviate slum conditions 
is, of course, highly commendable,” 
Mr. Harriman said, “however, in 
view of the strong opposition to the 
methods contained in this bill, I am 
constrained to withhold approval.” 
Among complaints that had been 
registered against the proposal, which 
was sponsored by the state board of 
realtors, were: (1) it does not pro- 
vide for consultation between the 
conservation agency and the local 
planning commision; (2) it contains 
no provisions for civil service; (3) 
it provides that the conservation 
agencies—public bodies for which no 
stock will be issued—be incorporated 
under the state’s stock corporation 
law. 

The governor also ‘lowered the 
boom on a plan to provide state 
loans and subsidies for municipalities 
undertaking federally-aided renewal 
projects. Had the bill been approved, 
it would have permitted a commu- 
nity unable to finance a program on 
its own hook to dip into the 200 mil- 
lion dollars provided by a state bond 
issue as approved by the voters in 
1954 for part of the local contribu- 
tion. Democrats opposed the bill in 
the legislature on the ground that it 
would constitute illegal use of hous- 
ing bond funds, since there would be 
no guarantee that housing construc- 
tion would result from slum clear- 
ance. Governor Harriman vetoed a 
similar measure on much the same 
grounds last year. 








AUTHORIZE 5 MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
REDEVELOPMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Action of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature has resulted in a 5 million 
dollar expansion of state money 
available as local matching funds for 
federally-aided redevelopment proj- 
ects. However, a raft of housing 
bills, including the state-aided low- 
rent relocation housing proposal re- 
ported in the April JourNaL (page 
137), were buried in committee as 
the legislature adjourned in late May 
from a carryover 1955 session. The 
redevelopment authorization is an 
expansion, in amended form, of the 
state housing and redevelopment law 
of 1949, which authorized 15 mil- 
lion dollars, part of which has gone 
for redevelopment and part for 
middle-income housing grants. 
Meanwhile, in prospect for Penn- 
sylvania is a state survey of housing 
needs. Governor Leader is to appoint 
a study commission but, as the Jour- 
NAL went to press, had not done so. 


CALIFORNIA VETS HOUSING PLAN 
GETS REMODELED BY LEGISLATURE 

California’s 35 year old veterans 
housing program came in for atten- 
tion by the state legislature on two 
fronts this year: (1) authorization 
for a 500 million dollar increase in 
its bond issuing power was approved; 
(2) the whole program was subjected 
to a remodeling job to reflect the 
1956 housing market. Although the 
changes were voted to go into effect 
in July, the director of the program 
has said he will not put them to 
work until the question of the new 
bond issue has gone through a re- 
quired statewide referendum in No- 
vember. 

Here are the changes approved 
by the legislature: (1) maximum 
loan limit on a home has been raised 
from $8500 to $15,000 and on a 
farm, from $15,000 to $40,000; (2) 
the limit on the full price of prop- 
erty, formerly $12,500 on homes and 
$18,500 on farms, was lifted en- 
tirely. The last time the state legisla- 
ture took cognizance of the increased 
cost of such properties by changing 
the law was in 1945. 

The program works this way. If 
a veteran wants to buy an existing 
dwelling or wants to build a house 
on a suitable lot, he makes a 5 per 
cent downpayment and the state 
pays for the property, retaining title 
until the home is paid for under a 
long-term (up to 40 years by law, 
though about 20 in practice) lease- 
purchase deal. Since 1946, the inter- 
est charges have been at 3 per cent. 

On June 13 the state closed a 56 
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million dollar sale of long-term bonds 
for the program with a syndicate of 
106 banks and investment houses at 
an annual rate of 2.29555 per cent. 
This bond issue came out of the 
existing 655 million dollar total au- 
thorization for the program to date. 


RHODE ISLAND GETS BROADENED 
REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL LAWS 

Two Rhode Island bills reported 
in the April JourRNAL (see page 137) 
were signed into law during the 
month of May. Sum total results 
of the action: (1) the statewide re- 
development concept has been broad- 
ened to include rehabilitation and 
conservation projects and (2) as an- 
other example of Rhode Island’s new 
interest in renewal, all cities and 
towns in the state are now able to 
adopt minimum standards housing 
legislation. Both measures were sup- 
ported by the city administration of 
Providence and the new redevelop- 
ment law, in particular, was boosted 
by the Providence redevelopment 
agency. 

The renewal-slanted _ redevelop- 
ment law replaces the state’s 1950 
redevelopment act. In addition to 
the provisions reported in the April 
Journat, the law authorizes estab- 
lishment of redevelopment agencies 
in all communities of the state and 
more clearly defines redevelopment 
powers. It extends the power of emi- 
nent domain to redevelopment agen- 
cies; permits the establishment of 
revolving funds by local legislative 
action to finance projects; allows two 
or more communities to jointly exer- 
cise powers outlined in the act; per- 
mits localities to participate in state- 
and federally-aided projects. At 
present the new act applies only to 
Providence and Newport, since they 
are the only municipalities in the 
state having redevelopment agencies. 


15-MAN CONNECTICUT COMMISSION 
TO START STUDY OF RELOCATION 

A 15-man commission, made pos- 
sible by action of the 1955 Connecti- 
cut legislature, is all set to plunge 
into an intensive statewide study of 
family relocation necessitated by 
highway construction or by demoli- 
tion for public housing or urban 
redevelopment. The commission — 
made up of five citizens, who were 
appointed in April by the governor; 
five state senators; and five state 
representatives—will operate under 
the chairmanship of Senator Arthur 
H. Healey of New Haven. 

Armed with $10,000, appropriated 
by the legislature, the commission 
will take up its work in two parts. 
During the first phase of the study, 
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an attempt will be made to evaluate 
the effect of family relocation on 
housing accommodations, tax struc- 
tures, and present and future indus- 
trial and retail development of the 
various metropolitan areas of the 
state. The second part of the work 
will be aimed at determining the 
extent to which family relocation 
creates economic, sociological, and 
political dislocations; the extent to 
which it creates slums or blighted 
areas; and the effect of relocation on 
crime, juvenile delinquency, disease, 
fire rates, reduction of taxable assets, 
and increases in the costs of munici- 
pal and state services. 

Findings of the investigation will 
be reported to the governor and to 
the 1957 session of the legislature; 
if it is considered to be necessary, 
findings will be incorporated into 
recommendations to be considered 
for legislative action. 


KANSANS STUDY PLAN TO GIVE 
TAX RELIEF TO DEVELOPERS 


Kansas may soon have a law that 
provides special incentives for pri- 
vate developers in the form of tax 
relief on properties built in conjunc- 
tion with urban renewal projects. 
The state legislative council’s assess- 
ment and taxation committee is now 
studying a proposal modeled after 
Missouri’s redevelopment law and, 
if investigation shows that such tax 
abatement would have no serious 
effects, the issue may be submitted 
to the electorate as a constitutional 
amendment. 

The Missouri law that served as a 
pattern for the proposal under study 
in Kansas requires that, for the first 
10 years after redevelopment, real 
estate taxes shall be paid only on the 
value of the land as assessed the year 
before acquisition; for the next 15 
years, taxes are based on value of 
the land and improvements but are 
not expected to exceed 50 per cent 
of true value; after 25 years, taxes 
are on full value. 


REHABILITATION, MIDDLE-INCOME 
HOUSING ACTION IN NEW JERSEY 


Rehabilitation and middle-income 
housing are in the legislative spot- 
light in New Jersey: (1) three pro- 
posals that would broaden the rede- 
velopment powers of municipalities 
to include federally-aided rehabilita- 
tion and conservation programs were 
introduced before the legislature in 
May and(2)the state middle-income 
housing commission, made up of six 
state legislators and three citizens, 
has said it will recommend legisla- 
tion that would alleviate the need 


for middle-income housing (see Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, page 62). ° 

The commission’s promise came 
after a hearing, held recently in New- 
ark, in which housing officials, repre- 
sentatives of citizens groups, and 
other interested parties from north- 
ern New Jersey communities par- 
ticipated. The hearing turned up 
more proof of the need for middle- 
income housing and plenty of sug- 
gestions for coping with the problem. 
Recommendations ranged from the 
suggestion of Louis Danzig, execu- 
tive director of the Newark housing 
authority, that a law be enacted to 
enable housing authorities to build 
non-subsidized rental units for fam- 
ilies in the lower middle-income 
group, to that of a union official, 
who asked that steps be taken to put 
through a state bond issue to pro- 
vide money for long-term, low-inter- 
est financing for private developers. 
Before drafting its recommenda- 
tions, the commission will hold hear- 
ings in the central and southern sec- 
tions of the state. 








SMALL AUTHORITY— 
(Continued from page 209) 

Our authority’s commissioners in- 
clude a minister, two businessmen, 
a painting contractor, and a retired 
businessman, who has become ex- 
tremely active in ACTION. Our 
regular monthly meetings run for 
about four hours. 

Plans 

We are at present awaiting new 
street lighting, which has been or- 
dered by the Pottstown 
council. 

We are also at present awaiting 
the arrival of an F4U5 navy corsair 
fighter plane, which has been given 
to us on a non-reimbursable basis by 
the bureau of naval air for our rec- 
reation area. 

Our future program calls for: (1 
the exterior painting, in four colors, 
of the original 117 cinder block units 
in Penn Village built during the war 
as a “671” project; (2) paving, 
grading, planting, and general reno- 
vation of the grounds of the 100- 
unit addition to the village, com- 
pleted in 1953; (3) building an en- 
larged recreation area; (4) building 
additional units in the county in the 
not too distant future. 

I believe this tells the Montgom- 
ery County Housing Authority story. 
Our goal for ultimate achievement 
will be reached when the rest of 
Pottstown will say that the people 
residing in Penn Village and our 
other communities are certainly for- 
tunate. 


borough 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








INSURORS, REALTORS OFFICIALLY 
BEHIND ATLANTA SLUM FIGHT 

Insurance companies; realtors: 
and all persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions engaged in the examination of 
titles for residential properties have 
officially been put behind Atlanta’s 
slum clearance drive. The Atlanta 
board of aldermen on March 19 
adopted a resolution calling for the 
help of these groups in stamping out 
the city’s slums. That this action 
was pending was reported in the 
April JouRNAL (see page 139). 

The resolution is stated in three 
parts, each dealing with one of the 
professional groups named. It asks 
that before providing their services, 
they require a building owner to 
supply satisfactory evidence showing 
the building to be in compliance with 
all building, health, fire, and safety 
laws of the city; that there are 
no outstanding improvements, addi- 
tions, or corrections still to be made 
on the building; and that, in addi- 
tion to meeting the standards con- 
tained in the city’s various housing 
laws, the building is “reasonably 
suited for human habitation.” 

Copies of the resolution were 
mailed to all insurance companies, 
realtors, and title examiners in the 
area. 


ARKANSAS SUPREME COURT BACKS 
LITTLE ROCK IN CONDEMNATIONS 

A notorious Little Rock slumlord 
was dethroned in late May, when the 
Arkansas supreme court ruled that 
the city “acted well within its au- 
thority in ordering property owner 
M. D. Springfield to tear down 16 
substandard houses. ” The de- 
cision marks the final round in an 
18-year fight between the city and 
the owner of a number of slum prop- 
erties (see December 1955 JouRNAL, 
page 453) and a stunning victory for 
the Little Rock Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce, which got into the 
fight early in 1955 (see April 1955 
Journa., page 131) and then began 
to apply pressure until the Spring- 
field case was brought to court. 

The unanimous decision by the 
supreme court, according to the 


Arkansas Gazette, should “have good 
result on more than one front: (1) 
rental dwelling owners should be 
stimulated to clean up and other- 
wise improve rundown property. . . 


(2) city officials should be en- 
couraged to act with continued 
vigor . . . (3) and civic improve- 


ment groups, such as the Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce, can take 
heart from the precedent that has 
been set and can continue their 
work with increased hope of getting 
results.” 

The decision, written by Associate 
Justice J. S. Holt, itemized the de- 
plorable conditions existing on the 
Springfield properties and empha- 
sized that the city acted not only 
within its police power but that “‘it 
was its duty . . . to so act in the inter- 
est of public health and safety of 
its inhabitants . . . Generally there is 
a duty upon duly constituted munici- 
pal authorities to exercise the police 
power where there is a public need 
for it, but it is within their sound 
discretion to determine both the 
need and the measure to meet it.” 
The court maintained, further, that, 
under its police power, a city may 
go so far as to destroy private prop- 
erty without compensation to the 
owner, when such destruction is for 
the benefit of the public. 


NEW YORK CITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 
CRACKS DOWN ON FIRE HAZARDS 
The death of six firemen in a 
blaze that swept through a factory in 
the Bronx of New York City in April 
touched off a unique fire department- 
sponsored campaign. Declaring that 
he was “fed up” with having men 
killed in preventable fires, Fire Com- 
missioner Edward F. Cavenaugh, Jr. 
announced that the fire department 
intends to close up every building 
that represents a potential repeat of 
the tragedy. The edict was pro- 
nounced despite the fact that there 
is no law in the city that specifically 
gives the department the authority 
to close buildings. The commission- 
er, however, maintains that such 
authority is implied in a fire preven- 


tion clause of the city administrative 
code and he is willing to let the action 
be tried in the courts. 


The pilot area for the fire depart- 
ment drive is in the Bronx but simila1 
crackdowns on fire hazards in the 
lower west side of Manhattan and in 
three areas of Brooklyn are in pros- 
pect. Eventually, at least six compa- 
nies of firemen are to be reserved ex- 
clusively for inspection duties. 


SLUM ‘IN SHADOW OF CAPITOL’ GETS 
RESPECTABLE AIR, NEW TENANTS 

The infamous “slum in the shadow 
of the capitol dome’”—Schott’s Alley 

has taken on a brand new air of 
respectability and a set of distin- 
guished tenants. The old rat-infested 
buildings, relics of the outdoor 
plumbing era, have been painted, 
cleaned up, remodeled, and air con- 
ditioned into the swank homes of 
three Republican senators — Karl 
Mundt of North Dakota, George 
Bender of Ohio, and Norris Cotton 
of New Hampshire. 

The formerly disreputable brick 
rowhouses now are duplex apart- 
ments renting for $225 a month for 
a four-bedroom unit and $175 for a 
two-bedroom unit. 


CHICAGO CITIZEN ACTION STORY 
PUBLISHED AS GUIDE BOOKLET 

A tested program of action for 
citizens interested in the stability of 
their neighborhoods—that’s a thumb- 
nail description of the contents of 
Neighborhood Conservation, a 21- 
page booklet recently published by 
the office of the housing and redevel- 
opment coordinator of Chicago. 
Based on experience gleaned from a 
pilot conservation program that won 
for Chicago the title “All-America 
City’—an award co-sponsored by 
Look magazine and the National 
Municipal League (see February 
1955 JouRNAL, page 45)—the book- 
let first explains what neighborhood 
conservation is and why citizens 
should be interested in it and then 
goes on to describe, step by step, how 
a citizen can get a program going 
in his own community. 

Here are pointers for conservation- 
minded citizens enlarged upon in the 
booklet: (1) get the facts—know the 
neighborhood, its liabilities and as- 
sets; (2) find out where to go with 
your facts; (3) get an organization 
going that represents a wide cross 
section of the neighborhood; (4) 
tackle first the problems that can be 
solved with local initiative; (5) set 
up the drive on a businesslike basis, 
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with at least one paid staff member. 
The booklet lists public agencies and 
organized communitywide citizens 
groups that stand ready to help move 
along any locally initiated conserva- 
tion program in Chicago. 

Written by William K. Brussat, a 
former staff member of the coordina- 
tor’s office and now with Webb & 
Knapp, Inc., in Washington, D. C., 
the booklet was prepared while the 
city’s conservation program was still 
under the direction of the coordina- 
tor. This function has since been 
transferred to the Community Con- 
servation Board. 


JOB HAZARDS— 

(Continued from page 208) 

what you are doing. But how un- 
kind the cut when you are misunder- 
stood by the very people you're try- 
ing to help. They seem so grossly 
unappreciative; at times, some of 
them are downright hostile. They 
can most all wax hateful, petty, 
mean. At such times, try to re- 
member one thing: you are work- 
ing with the poor and, while they 
may have lost their means, they 
have not lost their pride. Quite pos- 
sibly that may be all they have left 
and how tenaciously they cling to it! 
You would do well to ponder what 
the great apostle of the Paris slums, 
Saint Vincent de Paul, once told his 
co-workers: “You must love them, 
you must love them very much. Only 
if you do will they forgive you for 
what you do for them.” 

2—You must get awfully discour- 
aged in your particular work when 
you allow your mind to think, your 
eyes to see. The sheer magnitude of 
the problem before you staggers you. 
You know that we have only 
scratched the surface. You know that 








there are tens of thousands right in * 


your own city or area of the coun- 
try who are both poorly housed and 
unable to do anything about it. You 
feel so inadequate, so hamstrung. 
You wax so impatient. Perhaps the 
problem here is simply that you see 
so clearly what needs to be done 
that you can’t see what is being done. 
It has been ever thus throughout his- 
tory: the main fault of reformers 
has always been that they cannot 
wait. Perhaps you cannot overcome 
this impatience, this discouragement 
—these reactions are symptomatic in 
work like yours. Perhaps we should 
not want you to overcome this atti- 
tude. But we feel it would be an 
achievement for you to recognize it 
as symptomatic. 

3—A refined and exquisitely tortur- 
ous kind of discouragement must at 
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regard to the town’s slums. 


the two-year-old campaign: 
spection staff; (2 
ing units; (3 


town’s “workable program.” 





WILMINGTON LADIES DO MAN-SIZE JOB ON SLUMS 

Homemakers across the nation got the opportunity in May to 
learn how women can help lick the slum problem. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal made this possible by carrying, as a public affairs 
feature, the story of how the Wilmington, Delaware League of 
Women Voters went to work to change apathy into action in 


The magazine described how 
campaign in 1954 by ringing doorbells and tramping through 
slum alleys to find out for themselves what slums mean in terms 
of the people they house and in terms of the whole community. 
Armed with this first-hand information and with help from the 
building inspector's office and the local housing authority, they 
carried the story to the public. 

Here, according to the magazine, are some of the results of 


need certified for 400 low-rent public hous- 
state laws enabling redevelopment enacted; (4 
approval by the Housing and Home Finance Agency of the 


league members started their 


increase in the building in- 








times come your way when you see 
those who support this program to 
which you have committed your- 
selves. To your dismay, you find 
yourself making common cause in 
this idea with socialists, fellow-travel- 
ers, “pinkoes,” Communists, vision- 
aries, and the world’s weirdest as- 
sortment of crackpots. At the time 
this form of discouragement hits you, 
try to remember that, while it may 
not take great courage to support a 
good cause in spite of those who op- 
pose it, it can take great courage to 
support a good cause in spite of those 
who also support it! 
Human Nature 

Another of the hazards inherent 
in your work lies in the fact that it 
is a work devoted to the cause of 
humanity. And one assumes that the 
reason you are in this work at all is 
that you, too, are devoted to the 
cause of humanity. There is a 
subtle but massive danger in devo- 
tion to humanity—and the deepet 
the devotion, the more subtle, the 
more massive the danger. In The 
Brothers Karamazov, Dostoievsky has 
one of his people say: “the more | 
love humanity in general, the less I 
love man in particular . . . and it has 
always happened that the more I 
detest men individually, the more 
ardent becomes my love for human- 
ity.” 

From the Communists, learn a 
lesson. Who in our time has trum- 
peted a greater love of humanity 
and who in actual practice has been 
guilty of the most horrible inhuman- 
ity to individual man? The more 
loudly the Communists proclaim 
their love for downtrodden human- 
ity, the more do they tread down up- 


on the rights and the dignity of in- 
dividual men. And so, in your work, 
be aware of this same trap. In yout 
very dedication to that lovely, ideal- 
ized, clean abstract called “human- 
ity,’ guard carefully your attitude 
toward the unlovely, flesh-and-blood, 
unwashed individual with whom you 
deal. 

And by way of a final danget 
endemic to your work, let us men- 
tion the danger of depersonalizing o1 
dehumanizing those for whom you 
work. You must not only not forget 
that they are people; you must also 
try to remember that they are some- 
thing more than people. It was the 
Roman philosopher Seneca, I be- 
lieve, who wrote: “Anyone who aims 
at being nothing more than a man 
ends up as something less than a 
man.” It is equally true that, in help- 
ing others, to see in them nothing 
more than men, one inevitably ends 
up seeing them as something con- 
siderably less than men. I would 
remind you of the dramatic (and 
highly appropriate) words in the 
25th chapter of St. Matthew's gos- 
pel: “. . . For I was hungry and you 
gave me food, thirsty and you gave 
me drink; I was a stranger and you 
brought me home, naked and you 
clothed me, sick and you cared for 
me. ... Believe me, when you did it 
to one of the least of my brethren 
here, you did it to me.” 

There is a dignity and a sacred- 
ness about those whom you help—do 
you remember this dignity of theirs 
even though they forget it. Remem- 
ber, too, that if they fail to see this 
immense dignity of theirs reflected 
in your eyes, in the mirror of your 
own soul, they may have lost their 
last opportunity ever to see it. 
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MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC 


CONFERENCE 


The Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council’s annual conference, held 
May 10 and 11 in Buffalo, was cata- 
pulted into newspaper headlines 
across the nation by Governor Aver- 
ell Harriman of New York. As the 
May 11 luncheon speaker, he blasted 
the national housing policies that, 
since 1952, he said, have “shifted 
toward the protection of the builde: 
and the lender and only indirectly of 
the family to be housed.” 

Pointing out that slums have been 
on the increase, Governor Harriman 
emphasized the need for discarding 
“vested illusions” in housing and de- 
clared that a new and dynamic pro- 
gram, geared to need, must be de- 
vised. He termed housing for middle- 
income families “a neglected field- 
the no-man’s land of housing” and 
pointed to Negro families as “the 
most victimized families in our social 
structure.” “It is time we re-exam- 
ined the basic concepts upon which 
our housing policy is founded . . .” 
he said, for, “the general welfare 
state, in housing, has become the 
business welfare state.” Governor 
Harriman echoed NAHRO’s view 
that America’s housing problems call 
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for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of housing and urban affairs, 
headed by a secretary of cabinet 
rank. 

Attendance at the conference—al- 
most 200 delegates were on hand- 
was lighter than had been antici- 
pated but spirited discussion marked 
all sessions and the program was con- 
sidered to have been outstanding. 

New York State Senator Mac- 
Neil Mitchell, author and sponsor 
of several housing laws, was a fea- 
tured speaker at the opening gen- 
eral session on Thursday. He called 
for a consolidated attack on the 
housing problem by both public and 
private interests through (1) the ju- 
dicious use of eminent domain and 
tax exemption; (2) state loans at 
low interest rates to reduce rentals; 
and (3) greater emphasis on urban 
renewal at the federal level. Robert 
Sipprell, NAHRO president and di- 
rector of the host authority, and 
Mayor Pankow of Buffalo also par- 
ticipated. 

Following the general session, two 
concurrent sessions were staged. One 
was on public housing, with Ellis Ash 
of the Baltimore housing authority 
as chairman, and the other, on Fed- 
eral Housing Administration section 
220 applications, with John R. 
Searles, Jr., of the Washington, 
D. C. redevelopment agency in 
charge of a demonstration in which 
W. Beverley Mason of FHA and 
James Scheuer, New York City, a 
private developer, represented FHA 
and an applicant, respectively. 

What was called one of the “live- 
liest” of the conference discussions 
came out of the public housing pol- 
icy meeting. Dr. Chester Rapkin of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s in- 
stitute for urban studies headed off 
a panel discussion on the rent-income 
ratio for public housing. “The public 
housing rent-income ratio has re- 
mained virtually unchanged since 


New York 
Harriman was featured speaker at 


Governor Averell 
Middle Atlantic regional confer- 
ence, shown seated left with Mayor 
Steven Pankow of Buffalo, host 
city. Standing: Joseph P. McMur- 
ray, state housing commissioner; 
Robert D. Sipprell, NAHRO presi- 
dent and director of host authority 
for the conference; Arthur Victor, 
Jr., chairman of host authority; and 
Everett Putnam, Jr., authority com- 
missioner. 


1937 . . . while consumers at large 
seem to have reduced the per cent 
of income spent on rent,” Dr. Rap- 
kin said, pointing out that some per- 
sons feel this shift in consumption 
patterns should be acknowledged to 
overcome the turn-over and vacancy 
problem in public housing. After 
enumerating five ways in which the 
reduction in ratio could be achieved 
and describing the advantages and 
the drawbacks of each, Dr. Rapkin 
explained that it is possible that none 
of the ways would have the desired 
effect. “Consumer resistance,” he 
said, may be due, as is sometimes 
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claimed, to the preference of low- 
income families for the privacy of 
slums over public charity or to dis- 
like for the institutional character of 
low-rent projects. “Perhaps we are 
ill advised to seek the solution of a 
complicated social problem by means 
of a mechanical device . . . This may 
be the propitious time to re-examine 
the entire public housing formula, 
the problems it purports to solve and 
the methods by which it strives to 
achieve these ends.” 

The policy meeting also included 

discussions on families with social 
problems, with Percy L. Frank, New 
York City; Emmett Burke, Yonkers; 
and Olive Swinney, Washington, 
D. C., participating. Mrs. Swinney, 
who outlined steps being taken in 
several cities to deal with problem 
families, declared: “We have learn- 
ed through the past 25 years what 
it takes to plan, build, engineer, and 
manage housing that is to serve the 
public’s interest. Now we must turn 
our attention to its counterpart in 
social engineering to achieve the full 
potential in human resources. 
We can no longer indulge ourselves 
in futile debate as to whether we 
will accept ‘social problems’ . . . in 
public housing. . . . We will do bet- 
ter to devote ourselves, instead, to 
getting along with the development 
of the appropriate machinery to 
mesh gears toward improved 
standards of living for all families 
commensurate with the opportunity 
for a different way of life in an im- 
proved environment.” 

Separate urban renewal, manage- 
ment, and commissioners meetings 
went on concurrently on Friday 
morning. The urban renewal meet- 
ing was presented in the form of four 
round table discussions, each with a 
separate chairman and each dealing 
with a specific problem as follows: 

1) rehabilitation; (2) relocation: 
(3) disposition techniques; and (4) 
citizen participation. 

Colored slides on maintenance 
problems and techniques and a panel 
discussion on purchasing and _ pro- 
curement policies were featured at 
the management session. The con- 
current sessions were called to a halt 
by the luncheon, at which Gerald J. 
Carey, president of the region, pre- 
sided. 

The afternoon of the final day was 
devoted to a general session on co- 
ordination in urban rebuilding and 
to a business meeting. After a discus- 
sion of federal-local coordination by 
David M. Walker, regional adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency at Philadelphia, and 
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one on local coordination by Arthur 
J. Reed, director of the office of 
urban renewal in Syracuse, the gen- 
eral session wound up with a panel 
discussion that included such topics 
as code enforcement, relocation, and 
planning. 


New Officers 


Officers elected at the business 
session were: Ellis Ash, Baltimore 
housing authority, president; The 
Very Reverend Monsignor Leo A. 
Geary, Buffalo authority commis- 
sioner, vice-president; and Edgar M. 
Ewing, Baltimore housing author- 
ity, secretary-treasurer. 

Newly named to the executive 
committee were: Colonel Cesar Cor- 


NEW BUFFALO PROJECT DEDICATED DURING CONFERENCE 


Buffalo’s tenth federally aided low- 
rent project, the Commodore Perry 
extension, was dedicated May 10 
Pictured left at the ceremonies are 
left to right) Robert D. Sipprell, 
executive director of the Buffalo 
housing authority and NAHRO pres- 
ident; Arthur Victor, Jr., authority 
chairman; and Herman Hillman, re- 
gional director of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, who delivered 
the dedication address. Delegates 
attending the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council annual conference 
held in Buffalo May 10-11, were in- 
vited to the ceremonies 


dero Davila, Puerto Rico, with term 
to expire in 1957; C. Howard Mc- 
Peak, Allegheny county, with term 
to expire in 1958; and, with terms 
to expire in 1959, George W. Biro, 
New York City; Malcolm A. Bur- 
rows, Washington, D. C.; The Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Finnegan, New- 
ark; and M. Edward DeFazio, 
Hoboken. 

Social highlights of the conference, 
in addition to the luncheon, in- 
cluded a reception and cocktail party 
on Thursday, and separate coffee 
hours preceding the sessions on the 
second day for commissioners, rede- 
velopment personnel, management- 
maintenance personnel, and persons 
concerned with legal questions 





competition. 


ports, and public relations. 





MARION MASSEN JOINS NAHRO STAFF 

Mrs. Marion Massen joined the NAHRO staff in mid-May as 
Director of Information. In this capacity she will develop and han- 
dle the production of special publications, will conduct the Asso- 
ciation’s inquiry service, and assist in organizational promotion 

Mrs. Massen was chief of reports and publications for the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority from 1947 to 1956 and for the last six 
months of her association with CHA was co-producer of an educa- 
tional television program sponsored by the office of Chicago’s hous- 
ing and redevelopment coordinator 
to many NAHRO members through her long-time work on the 
Public Relations Committee, where she did particularly effective 
work in developing interest in the use of audio-visual aids. Under 
her leadership, a “Sight and Sound Room” was a special feature of 
several past annual conferences. Last year she wrote a film guide 
and bibliography as a committee assignment. She has been active 
in the promotion and conduct of the Association’s annual reports 
competition (see page 211) since its initiation in 1949. CHA re- 
ports produced under her direction have won five awards in the 


see page 210 She is known 


Mrs. Massen is working a four-day week with NAHRO, in order 
to be free to carry on a consulting service on audio-visual aids, re- 














SOUTHWEST 
REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


“Vital” was the word applied to 
the Southwest Regional Council's 
1956 conference, held in San Anto- 
nio May 13-16. The 228 delegates, 
who came from 40 housing authori- 
ties, were kept interested and on the 
move from the time the conference 
opened with a coffee hour on Sun- 
day evening, May 13, until it closed 
with a housing project tour on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 16. “The con- 
ference was very, very, special and 
I left San Antonio inspired as I have 
very seldom been,” Lee Johnson of 
the National Housing Conference 
said in an after-the-conference letter 
to Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, head of 
the “host” San Antonio authority. 

The conference theme was “Mir- 
ror, Mirror, on the Wall’’—idea be- 
ing that conferees should take a look 
at themselves in search of some 
truths about the good and bad of 
their current operations. The Rev- 
erend Roy Rihn, director of voca- 
tions for the archdiocese of San An- 
tonio, set the tone of the conference 
on constructive introspection in an 
address on the occupational hazards 
of public housing and, it is reported, 
“there were many persons who felt 
that this single speech made the en- 
tire conference a success” 
208). 

A battery of speakers appeared at 
the Monday morning session at 
which The Reverend Rihn spoke. 
These included James Follin, com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal 
Administration; Charles E. Slusser, 
commissioner of the Public Housing 


(see page 


Left: Knox Banner (right), Little Rock, 
Also pictured are (left to right) Marie McGuire 
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regional conference brought together 


city officials, realtors, homebuilders, 


etc. The speaker pictured at rostrum in background is A. P. Kaufmann, 
president of the St. Louis chamber of commerce. 


Administration; and Mayor Kuyk- 
endall of San Antonio. R. Lealand 
Hunter, council president and exec- 
utive director of the Fort Worth 
housing authority, presided. 

San Antonio, the host, shared with 
the conference a big local moment at 
the luncheon session, where the city 
received approval of its “workable 
program” from Commissioner Follin. 
San Antonio’s whole city council was 
seated at the speakers table and in 
addition the following local groups 
were represented at the meeting: re- 
search and planning council, cham- 
ber of commerce, real estate board, 
home builders association, lumber 
dealers association, South Texas 
chamber of commerce, planning de- 
partment, planning board, South- 
west Research Institute, and various 
newspapers. A. P. Kaufmann, for- 
merly mayor and now chamber of 
commerce president of St. Louis, 
was the featured speaker. 

Monday afternoon was a work pe- 
riod, with two sessions on the pro- 
gram: (1) a discussion of public 
housing as a social welfare program 
and as a business venture; (2) a 
stump the experts panel. Knox Ban- 
ner, executive director of the Little 
Rock authority, who later was pre- 
sented a plaque in recognition of his 


outstanding services to the region, 
presided. 

Viewpoints on the role of public 
housing were presented by Lawrence 
Bloomberg, chief economist for 
PHA, and L. C. Rouse, Jr. of the 
Texas department of public welfare. 
The speakers agreed that, at least in 
its broadest sense, the public hous- 
ing program is essentially a welfare 
program but, Mr. Bloomberg pointed 
out, it is not restricted to families 
on the public assistance rolls. “It is 
just as important to help the family 
trying to get ahead under its own 
steam—a family which may have 
enough income to provide itself with 
the basic necessaries of life except for 
decent housing.” Emphasizing that 
public housing is a business that must 
retain its solvency by efficient oper- 
ation and rental income, Mr. Bloom- 
berg said: “It is the responsibility of 
localities to provide sufficient relief 
to bring family income up to a level 
at which it can afford a minimum 
standard of living, including the 
minimum rents that must be charged 
in public housing. os 

It was the audience who carried 
the ball at the stump the experts ses- 
sion, Attendants were divided into 
15-man teams and each team was 
asked to list five questions on hous- 


receives service award at Southwestern regional conference banquet. 
, San Antonio: Charlies Palmer, Atlanta, author of “‘Adven- 


tures of a Slum Fighter;” William Sinkin, toastmaster; and NAHRO President Robert Sipprell. Right: Nex 
regional officers (left to right) Jack Kastor, Dallas, vice-president; Robert Badon, New Iberia, treasurer; Mari- 
lynn Wacker, San Antonio, secretary; Dowell Naylor, Paris, president. Retiring President R. Lealand Hunter, 
Fort Worth, far right. 






















STEVENSON IS HONORED 



























































R. Redding Stevenson was honored 
in a special resolution adopted dur- 
ing the Southwest Council’s annual 
business meeting. He was recognized 
for the leadership he has given the 
Little Rock housing authority as its 
chairman for the past 16 years, dur- 
ing which time almost 1200 units of 
public housing have been built, three 
redevelopment projects initiated (the 
only authority in the region with 
such a program), and a favorable 
referendum on the program won in 
1950. The resolution also cited Mr. 
Stevenson’s leadership in the region- 
al council and in NAHRO nationally. 


ing or redevelopment operations that 
it would like answered; a list of sug- 
gested questions was provided. On 
hand to answer questions were: 
Charles Farris, St. Louis; J. Gilbert 
Scheib, New Orleans; Mary Olson, 
Taylor; John Lange, NAHRO’s ex-. 
ecutive director; and representatives 
from PHA. The session was so pop- 
ular that time ran out before talk 
did. 

Tuesday was another work period, 
featuring discussions of current man- 
agement and maintenance problems 
that had been under study by re- 
gional committees during the year. 
Problems aired included rental and 
occupancy; tenant turnover; and 
charges and surcharges for utilities, 
with a view to educating tenants in 
more conservative use. In addition, 
a skit depicting a typical morning in 
a management office was presented. 
Moral of the skit: “If we are to 
achieve the ‘plus values’ in housing 

management's philosophy must 
include a belief that public housing 
can and must reveal new ways of 
life to families that have never had 
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KANSAS SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
STATE REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

To the list of states upholding the 
constitutionality of urban renewal, 
add Kansas. On April 28, 1956 (in 
State of Kansas ex rel. Fatzer v. 
Urban Renewal Agency), the Kan- 
sas supreme court upheld that 
state’s urban renewal law against the 
contentions that it was special legis- 
lation, that it authorized a city to 
acquire land through eminent do- 
main for a private use, that it gran- 
ted special privileges, that it con- 
tained an unlawful delegation of 
legislative powers, and that the bill 
contained more than one subject. 


COST VS. VALUE ISSUE IN RE-TRIAL 
OF D.C. CONDEMNATION AWARD 
When Mayme Riley bought a par- 
cel of land and a house in southwest 
Washington in 1951, she thought 
she was settled for life. It was a 50- 
year-old, fully equipped, two-story 
brick residence, a few blocks from 
a retail shopping center and govern- 
ment buildings. She agreed to pay 
$9950 and put $887 in improvements 
on it: a total cost of $10,800. The 
$9950 was financed by $300 cash 


the time, the incentive, the under- 
standing, or the means...” 
Highlighting the Tuesday after- 
noon session were discussions by Lee 
Johnson, who outlined steps involved 
in getting proposals through Con- 
gress, and Robert D. Sipprell, 
NAHRO president, who spoke on 
the “Value of a Professional Organi- 
zation.” Edna Garrett, executive di- 
rector of the Corpus Christi housing 
authority, chaired the session. After 
another round of workshops, the 
meeting broke up for the banquet. 
John Lange reported on NAHRO 
activities at the business session on 
Wednesday, during which there was 
an election of officers. New officers 
elected for the region were: Dowell 
Naylor, Jr., Paris, Texas, president; 
Jack Kastor, Dallas, vice-president; 
Marilynn Wacker, San Antonio, sec- 
retary; and Robert Badon, New 
Iberia, Louisiana, treasurer. Named 
to the executive committee 


were 






Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 





and three trusts (mortgages) of 
$2949.58, $3906.18, and $2799.24. 
The District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency brought con- 
demnation proceedings in 1954, by 
which time Mrs. Riley had reduced 
the outstanding amount on the notes 
to $8902.30. The condemnation jury, 
in March 1955, returned an award 
of $7000. In other words, the award 
was $3800 less than the cost in 1951, 
plus improvements, and left Mayme 
Riley without the house and owing 
some $1900 on her notes. 

Mrs. Riley was both poor and un- 
happy, her poverty resulting in her 
applying for help through a legal aid 
bureau attorney and her plight re- 
sulting in a motion for a new trial. 
The motion being denied, she ap- 
pealed to the United States court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia 
circuit, which on May 17, 1956, 
ordered a new trial in a two to one 
decision (Mayme J. Riley v. D. C. 
Redevelopment Land Agency). 

The majority opinion was not sat- 
isfied with several aspects of the 
trial. Why did the government ap- 
(Continued column one, page 227) 


Floyd Aubin, Orange, Texas; Thom- 
as F. Booker, Houston; Jack Batter- 
ton, Harlingen, Texas; Dan W. Hur- 
ley, New Orleans; Joe Lair, Dallas; 
Mrs. McGuire; and Mary Finks, 
Austin. At the same session, a reso- 
lution was adopted commending R. 
Redding Stevenson, for 16 years 
chairman of the Little Rock housing 
authority, for his outstanding serv- 
ice to Little Rock and to NAHRO, 
both on a regional and national level. 

Adding sparkle to the conference 
was a sprinkling of social events. 
There were mid-afternoon coffee 
breaks and planned entertainment 
for every evening of the conference 

the coffee hour sponsored by the 
Alamo chapter on Sunday; a buffet 
and floor show (Mrs. McGuire and 
Mr. Kaufmann starred) on Monday; 
and the banquet, with Charles Pal- 
mer, author of Adventures of a Slum 
Fighter, as featured speaker, on 
Tuesday. 
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JOH-RI—GROUNDS CARE TOOL 


Here’s a point that can take it, 
instead of being taken: it’s at the 
end of an implement that picks up 
litter from roads, grass, walks, bushes 
—wherever debris is scattered. 


Picup Stix is light in weight 
‘about 10 ounces); 34 inches in 
length; made of aluminum, with a 
tempered stainless steel replaceable 
point; and features a grip shaped 
to fit the hand. Two other lengths 
are available: long, 37 inches; extra 
long, 41 inches. The added. length, 
the manufacturer indicates, enables 
pick-up crews to reach over fences to 
collect litter, thus saving steps. 

Picup Stix will pierce through tin 
cans and tissue paper equally well, 
according to the manufacturer, the 
litter slipping easily from the point 
to the pick-up bag. Other claims 
made for this tool are that its light- 
ness and accuracy assure man-hour 
savings and that the bright red hand 
grip, clearly visible, cuts down on loss 
of the implement. 


JOH-R2—PAINT SAVING LIQUID 

A skin that no one likes to touch 
is that skin of paint that forms over 
partially used cans of paint. The 
way out of this unpleasant and costly 
job is provided by Paint-Sav: a 
liquid that is claimed to keep paint 
in partially used cans fresh and 
smooth for months. 

Normally, when the skin that has 
formed on left-over paint is removed, 
the components of the paint that 
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yield qualities of adhesion and dura- 
bility are lost, according to the mak- 
ers of this product. But by adding one 
tablespoon of this new colorless 
liquid to each quart of left-over 
paint, formation of a skin is pre- 
vented. 

Paint-Sav is said to evaporate 
along with paint solvent and thus 
does not interfere with the normal 
drying rate. The manufacturers say 
that Paint-Sav will not affect any 
color, no matter how delicate a pas- 
tel shade it may be. 

Paint-Sav is economical, the man- 
ufacturer says, because large, econ- 
omy-size cans of paint can be pur- 
chased and there will be no loss due 
to skinning. They also claim that 
Paint-Sav is a time saver since it re- 
duces the separation of paint, mak- 
ing the stirring for re-use easier. 

Paint-Sav is said to be suitable 
for use with not only regular paints 
but with enamels and varnishes and 
is available in 2-, 8-, and 16-ounce 
cans, as well as in gallon containers. 


JOH-R3—PORTABLE KEY MAKER 





On-the-spot key duplication is now 
possible by locksmiths and mainte- 
nance men, using their own cars or 
trucks as portable locksmith shops. 
The key to this development: the 
Keymaster, operated by plugging it 
into an automobile cigarette lighter. 
The machine is equipped with a plug 
that is held in place in a car’s ciga- 
rette lighter by a special spring trig- 
ger affixed to the plug. 

The 12-volt motor that powers the 
Keymaster was designed for the 
12-volt system of all 1956 cars. The 
machine can duplicate pin and disc 
tumbler keys. 


The Keymaster is available with 
or without a 20-gauge steel carrying 
case, sturdy enough to be stood on if 
need be. Its manufacturers say it is 
available at “low cost.” 


JOH-R4—PAINT ROLLER 

A paint roller that works on the 
principle of air pressure is a recent 
development in painting appliances. 
With paint automatically fed into 
the roller—through a hose attached 
to a 3¥4-gallon tank—a quick, pro- 
fessional job can result, the manu- 
facturer says. 

Here’s how the Admiral Painte 
works. Paint is poured into the tank 
and its cover is locked into place. Air 
pressure is built up in the tank by 
pumping a handle in the cover that 
operates like a bicycle tire pump. 
Next, the valve on the handle of the 
roller is released and paint is drawn 
up into the roller . . . and the painter 
is ready to go to work. 

The roller is 7 inches long, is made 
of aluminum, and can be supplied 
with two types of covers. For paint- 
ing smooth surfaces, there is a stand- 
ard 42-inch pile cover; for rough sur- 
faces (brick, masonry, stucco, wire 
fences), the cover is a 7g-inch pile. 

Other features of the Admiral 
Painter that its manufacturer 
are useful: portability—can be used 
indoors or out; speed—faster than 
brushes or dip roller; economical 
no wasted paint; handling ease—all 
parts removable and easy to clean. 
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JOH-R8—What Standard Do You De- 
mand? 

A pamphlet prepared by the Institute 
of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers to 
explain the significance, advantages, and 
basis of the institute’s ratings of boilers, 
baseboards, and commercial finned-tube 
radiation. I-B-R ratings are said to be 
given all heating equipment submitted 
for testing by a manufacturer, whether 
he is a member of the institute or not, 
and this publication points up the need 
for standard testing such as this and ex- 
plains the methods used in establishing 
ratings. 


JOH-RI—High Early Strength Port- 
land Cement. 4 pp. illus., chart. 

Tips on the successful application of 
cold weather concrete, a chart showing 
comparative compressive strengths of con- 
crete at early ages, federal and A.S.T.M. 
specifications, a description of special 
uses and advantages of early strength 
cement—all in a compact folder that fits 
into a looseleaf notebook. 
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JOH-R5—TWO-SIDED BATHTUB 

For the four- and five-bedroom 
housing unit for large families, the 
problem of extra bathroom space 
may be relieved with a recently in- 
troduced two-sided bathtub. 

The tub is designed with complete- 
ly finished aprons on both sides and 
is fitted with sliding opaque shower 
doors on each rim. So a large fam- 
ily unit can be designed with “twin 
bathrooms”’—set up side by side, 
with the two-sided bathtub located 
along the dividing partition. While 
Sister Sue is brushing her teeth in 
bathroom “A,” dad can be bathing 
in privacy in bathroom “B.” When 
he’s finished, the opaque door in 
bathroom “A” slides open and the 
tub is taken over by the daughter of 
the house. 

The manufacturer of this space- 
saving and money-saving bathtub 
says this kind of arrangement puts 
proper emphasis on each of the bath- 
room fixtures according to the fre- 
quency of its use. For example, they 
note, the lavatory or water closet is 
used many times for each use of the 
bathtub. 

Special money-saving feature of a 
two-way bathroom, the tub manufac- 
turer points out, is in its initial con- 
struction. It is claimed that more 
on-site labor is required to put to- 
gether the walls and plumbing of 
one small bathroom than it takes to 
frame a three-bedroom house. 


JOH-R6—MASONRY REINFORCEMENT 

For stronger masonry walls, specify 
Wal-Lok reinforcement: that’s the 
advice of the manufacturer of a new 
type of metal reinforcing rods and 
bars. The principle of this new rein- 
forcement system is based on the 
fact that twisted and bent rods can 
provide four and a half times more 
gripping power than the usual 
straight wire reinforcement. 

Wal-Lok consists of two longitu- 
dinal rods—3/16-inches in diameter 
—connected at intervals by short 
cross bars. The rods, which come in 
12 foot lengths, are imbedded in the 
cement between the courses of con- 
crete block. 

According to the manufacturer, 
Wal-Lok’s increased gripping power 
results not only from its deformities, 
but also gains strength from the 
knurling (ribbing) on the rod—150 
indentations per foot—which acts 
like tiny claws that grip into the mor- 
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tar. Tests have shown, the manufac- 
turer says, that knurling makes the 
rods three times more effective than 
plain wire. In addition, they say, 
projection of the cross bars beyond 
the longitudinal rods provides maxi- 
mum anchorage in the mortar. 

Other advantages the company 
claims for Wal-Lok are lighter 
weight, greater rigidity, and greater 
strength than mesh or straight wire 
reinforcement because of its rectang- 
ular design—also it presents less 
obstruction to pipes or conduits that 
run through air spaces in walls. 


JOH-R7—NAILABLE FACE BRICK 





Just hit the nail on the head. 
There’s not much more than that to 
building brick walls with Nazlon— 
a new face brick that, according to 
the manufacturers, can be applied 
easily to any nailable surface. Made 


of a hard-burned clay, Nailon tiles 
are about one-quarter the thickness 
of conventional brick and come 
equipped with flanges on top and 
bottom, perforated to take the nails 
that will fasten them to a wall. 

Nailon, it is said, is excellent not 
only for decorative indoor use, but 
also for functional interior use in 
kitchens or other heavy-duty quar- 
ters where materials unaffected by 
grease, oils, fumes, or chemicals are 
needed. The new face brick has also 
been recommended for sprucing up 
the exterior appearance of 
buildings. 

Economy is another feature of 
Nailon. Only 1 inch thick, the face 
brick on a finished wall weighs just 
9 pounds per square foot, or what 
represents about a 75 per cent sav- 
ing in weight over ordinary brick. 
Thus, there is a saving in handling, 
shipping, and warehousing costs, as 
well as the added advantage of be- 
ing able to stockpile on a job without 
wasting too much working space. 
Also, since it is easy to apply, there 
is a saving in labor costs. 

Here’s how Nailon is used. No 
special foundation is required. It is 
said that a 34-inch plywood panel 
can amply support a Nailon wall. 
Since each brick is equipped with 
flanges through which nails are driv- 
en, the overlapping of the top and 
bottom flanges, the manufacturer 
says, makes the bricks self-aligning 
once the first course is applied. Only 
an occasional check with a taut cord 
is said to be necessary. Mortar can 
then be applied with tuckpointer’s 
trowel or with a caulking gun. 


frame 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A24—ASSOCIATE PLANNERS 

San Diego is recruiting for two or 
three associate city planners to fill va- 
cancies that will become effective July 
1. Salary range: $483 to $587 per month. 
Persons selected will work in subdivision 
control, current project planning, and 
annexation and rezoning. Requirements: 
a degree in city planning, engineering, 
or a closely related field and two years’ 
professional planning experience. In- 
quiries should be directed to City Civil 
Service, Room 453, Civic Center, San 
Diego, California. 


A25—PHA TECHNICAL 

The following civil service positions 
are available in the Chicago Regional 
Office of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 

1—Maintenance engineer, GS-12. Sal- 
ary: $7570 to $8645. 

2—Maintenance engineer, GS-11. Sal- 
ary: $6390 to $7465. 

3—Architectural engineer (estimates), 
GS-11. Salary: $6390 to $7465. 

4—Land adviser, GS-11. Salary: $6390 
to $7465. 

5—Project development assistant, GS- 
9 (two openings). Salary: $5440 to 
$6250. 

6—Construction superintendent (build- 
ings and utilities), GS-7 (two openings). 
Salary: $4525 to $5335. 

Ability and experience are require- 
ments for all the above positions, some 
of which require travel to other localities 
in a 12-state region, with transportation 
costs plus a $12 per day allowance paid. 
Apply to Louis J. Goven, Administra- 
tive Officer, Public Housing Administra- 
tion, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


A26—CITY PLANNING 

Applications are being accepted for 
two openings on Portland, Maine’s plan- 
ning staff at a starting salary of $4229 
per year. In addition to responsibility 
for keeping the comprehensive city plan 
up to date, advising the city council on 
expenditures of the capital improvement 
budget, and revising zoning and subdivi- 
sion regulations, the planning board 
works with other local planning agencies 
on their problems. At present the board 
is engaged in a contract with the local 
redevelopment agency for planning an 
85-acre urban renewal project. Appli- 
cants should have a degree in planning 
or in related fields of public administra- 
tion, architecture, civil engineering, so- 
ciology, economics, or geography. Write: 
Robert B. Hotaling, Planning Director, 
City Planning Board, Room 301, City 
Hall, Portland, Maine. 


A27—PROJECT PLANNING 

The Minneapolis Housing and Re- 
development Authority is looking for an 
assistant project planner, who, under the 
supervision of the project planner, will 
carry major responsibility for develop- 
ment of plans for physical construction 
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of low-rent housing and for redevelop- 
ment and renewal operations. Salary: 
$525 to $609 per month. Applicants 
should have university degree, or equiva- 
lent, with some specialization in one or 
more fields contributing directly to city 
or regional planning, and two years’ ex- 
perience. A master’s degree can sub- 
stitute for one year of experience. Write: 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, 1214 Metropolitan 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


A28—PLANNING ANALYST 

Another opening with the Minneapolis 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority 
is that of planning analyst. Person se- 
lected will work under the director of 
development to provide data on social 
and economic aspects of city develop- 
ment and to initiate and supervise new 
research projects having a bearing on 
possible future low-rent housing, rede- 
velopment, or renewal projects. Salary: 
$525 to $609 per month. Requirements: 
university degree, or equivalent, with 
specialization in study of economic and 
social problems of urban areas, advanced 
statistical technique, and social science 
research methods; two years’ experience 
in planning or related research, although 
each year (up to two years) of graduate 
work in a pertinent field can substitute 
for one-half year of experience. See ad- 
dress to write in above item. 


A29—MANAGEMENT DIRECTOR 

Midwest housing authority is looking 
for someone with several years’ exper- 
ience in public housing management to 
take over as management director. Pro- 
gram includes about 1100 federally- 
aided units occupied and 500 under de- 
velopment. Salary depends on experience 
but will be around $6500. 


A30—PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Neighborhood citizens conservation 
group in Chicago is seeking applicants 
for a full-time job that requires prepar- 
ing newsletter copy, publicity releases, 
inquiry answering, and other public rela- 
tions chores. Maturity and ability in of- 
fice management are essential. Prefer a 
man for the position but will consider 
a capable woman. Person selected will 
work under supervision. Salary: about 
$4800, although might be more for an 
especially well qualified person. Write: 
Greater Lawndale Conservation Commis- 
sion, 3354 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
24, Illinois. 


A31—URBAN RENEWAL 

Four positions are available on the 
Portland, Oregon plan commission staff 
in conjunction with urban renewal oper- 
ations. The positions do not require civil 
service examinations. 

1—Assistant urban renewal director. 
Salary: $8160. Trainee for permanent 
position of urban renewal director in 
charge of relocation, acquisition, and 
preparation of cleared land for resale. 
Present duties will include conducting 





surveys; preparing a plan for relocating 
residents from first clearance project; re- 
sponsibility for explaining program to dis- 
placed residents and others; preparing 
reports for federal agencies. Applicants 
should have four years’ experience in 
administration and public relations in 
connection with urban renewal or city 
or county planning and a college degree. 
Experience in construction, architecture, 
engineering, real estate, social welfare, 
and other related fields will be con- 
sidered. 

2—City planner III. Salary: $6480. To 
take charge of conducting surveys and 
preparation of physical development plan 
for urban renewal areas. A college de- 
gree and at least three years’ experience 
on a planning commission staff, in urban 
renewal, or in an architectural or engi- 
neering office are required. 

3—City planner I (two openings). 
Salary: $4420. To assist city planner ITI. 
One of the openings requires a college 
degree or equivalent experience in archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, city plan- 
ning, civil engineering, or urban renewal. 
Although the same background is pre- 
ferred for the second opening, a person 
trained and experienced in real estate, 
sociology, public administration, or ge- 
ography will be considered, provided he 
is capable of drafting. 

For further information, write: Lloyd 
T. Keefe, Planning Director, 414 City 
Hall, Portland 4, Oregon. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W12, Male, 35—ADMINISTRATION 


Desires administrative position in pub- 
lic housing or public health or research 
work in health, welfare, recreation, or 
social aspects of housing. Most recent 
position has been as director of a study 
of social effects of redevelopment on 
people displaced from a slum clearance 
project in a midwestern city; has also 
done some teaching. Has both bachelor’s 
and master’s degree in sociology and 
is available for work immediately. Appli- 
cant is married. 


W13, Male, 24—REDEVELOPMENT 

Just discharged after about two years 
in the army, applicant desires employ- 
ment pertinent to redevelopment of real 
estate or in conjunction with Veterans 
Administration or Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration programs. Has bachelor’s de- 
gree in commerce. During army career 
worked in personnel office and among 
jobs held on part-time basis while at- 
tending college was that of salesman for 
a real estate concern in a midwestern 
city. Applicant is single. 


W14, Male, 37—MANAGEMENT 

Employed at present by the army as 
director of 1000 family-type housing units 
and 800 hotel-type accommodations, ap- 
plicant seeks new management position. 
Previous experience includes five years as 
superintendent of housing project, with 
duties including maintenance supervision, 
purchasing, tenant relations, leasing, rec- 
ord keeping; three years in real estate 
work involving selling, leasing, and man- 
aging properties; and five years as me- 
chanical engineering draftsman. College 
training in real estate and mechanical 
engineering. Salary requirement: $5000. 
Applicant is married. 
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COURT DECISIONS— “may be more or less than the own- 
(Continued from page 223) ers investment. He may have ac- 


praisers disregard the cost of the 
property? Why weren’t comparable 
sites identified or explained? Where 
was the supporting data for basing 
estimated reproduction cost on a 
cubage basis? These and a few other 
questions bothered the court, which 
was careful to point out that cost is 
not attack-proof. It is obvious from 
the lengthy opinion, however, that 
the cost price related to the jury 
award was the main concern of the 
court. The lower court “was obli- 
gated to subject to a searching scru- 
tiny an award so much less than her 
purchase price.” 

The dissenting judge felt the 
court of appeals should not review 
the lower court’s action in denying 
the motion for a new trial. Appellate 
courts don’t require “searching scru- 
tiny” by a trial judge of jury ver- 
dicts in criminal cases, negligence 
cases, or contract cases. Why are 
condemnation cases exceptional? 
The dissenter not only believed that 
the evidence supported the verdict 
but cited United States Supreme 
Court cases that just compensation 
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quired the property for less than its 
worth or he may have paid a specula- 
tive and exorbitant price. Its value 
may have changed substantially 
while held by him.” 


TOP COURT UPHOLDS AUTHORITY'S 
* JUDGMENT ON BEST INSURANCE BID 
The Hartford County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, the Firemen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, and 
ten other insurance companies were 
after the Hartford housing author- 
ity’s not inconsiderable insurance 
business. When the bids were opened, 
the words began to fly, for it devel- 
oped that Hartford County’s figure 
for the five-year policy was $86,997 
gross, no dividend, and hence $86,- 
997 net, while Firemen’s figure was 
$114,567 gross, estimated dividend 
$57,283, and net premium, there- 
fore, $57,284. Naturally, Hartford 
County didn’t like this situation, so 
it sought an injunction to restrain 
the authority from making the award 
to Firemen’s. The lower court asked 
for the advice of Connecticut’s su- 
preme court of errors, which was 
only too glad to oblige (May 1, 1956, 


Austin et al v. Housing Authority of 
the City of Hartford et al). 

In the first place, says the advisory 
opinion, the lowest responsible bid- 
der statute was applicable. That’s out 
of the way; the next question is: 
was the award to Firemen’s in vio- 
lation of the statute? No, advised 
the court. Why not? Simply because, 
since the bids were not comparable 
on a mathematical alone, it 
was a question of the authority’s 
best judgment which bid was, in 
reality, the lowest. The authority’s 
judgment being that Firemen’s was 
the lowest, why the court wasn’t 
going to override that decision. 

And, anyway, Hartford County 
doesn’t have a standing to sue, 
either as an unsuccessful bidder or 
as a taxpayer. Hartford County’s 
only consolation was this sentence 
from the opinion: “No costs will be 
taxed in this court to any party.” 


basis 


SUPREME COURT SAYS WHERRY ACT 
HOUSING SUBJECT TO LOCAL TAXES 

Does a private housing corpora- 
tion, building military housing under 
the Wherry act on land leased from 
the Air Force have to pay local “per- 
sonal property” taxes? In a five-to- 
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four decision, on May 28, 1956, the that it was merely a “managing | 
United States Supreme Court said agent.” The minority found the “les- & B F L € O * 
“yes” (Offutt Housing Company v. see is, indeed, a managing agent.” 
County of Sarpy). When five judges, reading the SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 
Reading the Military Leasing Act laws and legislative history on an 
of 1947 and the Wherry Military issue can come to one conclusion 
Housing Act of 1949 together, the and four other judges, reading the 
majority found that Congress had same laws and _ legislative history, 
given consent to the asserted type of can come to the opposite conclusion, 
state taxation. Reading the two acts there is something wrong. But not Ball bearings convert 
together, the minority came to the with the court. Good, clear laws friction to compres- 
opposite conclusion. The majority would leave nothing for the courts ome Bibb —_— 
dismissed the company’s contention __ to interpret. i, can On 


The changes noted below are to be recorded in the supplement to NAHRO’s Hous- Belco ball bearing washers, 
ing and Redevelopment Directory 1955-56: the Directory of Housing Improvement quickly installed on leaky fau- 
and Neighborhood Conservation Agencies. Also the page 10 and 13 corrections carried cets, insure service free opera- 
in the April JourNat should have been noted as being supplement corrections. tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 


5 Correct entire listing of the first Illinois entry as follows: CHICAGO DEPART- Figure it out! 


MENT OF BUILDINGS, CITY OF. Commissioner: George L. Ramsey, Room BELCO replacement stems also 
702, City Hall. Phone: Randolph 6-8000. available, made to order from 
Deputy Commissioner of Buildings: Roscoe Droegmyer. Assistant Commissioner your sample stem. Sold direct 
of Buildings: Ray F. Grahn. Secretary: Robert C. Ewbank. Chief of Inspec- to you. LIFETIME GUAR. 
tions: Alex Zimmerman. Bureau of Compliance: W. Hoerger. ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
Community Conservation Board of Chicago—Commissioner: Richard Smykal for FREE SAMPLE ont eat 
Neighborhood Redevelopment Commission—Executive Secretary: D. E. Mackel- | plete information. 

mann 

Correct entire major heading of the New York entry as po Sao ad oe ) 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK (1938). | 

Commissioner of Buildings: Bernard J. Gillroy. Deputy Commissioner of | BELCO DIVISION 
Division of Housing: Mrs. Bernice P. Rogers. Municipal Building, Postal Zone 7. | Miller Manufacturing Co. 

Phone: Whitehall 3-3600. 5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mick. 

















